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CAPTAIN PARRY’S VOYAGE. _ é 


HIS book, which has been so long 

expected, has at length made its 
appearance ; but it has been published 
so very late in the ~month, as to render 
it utterly impossible for us to present 
any thing more than a general analysis 
of its contents, Even this we should 
not have done, had not the subject been 
one of very universal interest. On the 
10th of June, 1819, the Hecla and 
Griper sailed from the Nore with acom- 
plement of ninety-four men, After en- 
during the usual dangers from icebergs 
and “ besettings,” and all the various 
impediments usual in the North Seas, 
they entered Lancaster’s Sound, in high 
spirits, and without having undergone 
any casualty, on the Ist of August.* 
They had passed innumerable capes, 
headlands, and promontories ; to all of 
which Captain Parry aunexed some 
name, according to the custom of pre- 
vious discoverers, At one or two is- 
lands some of the crew landed, where, 
however, they found nothing remarka- 
ble, except that in one, which they 
called Sir Byam Martin’s island, there 
Were the distinct remains of four Es- 
quimaux habitations. On the fourth 


they had the satisfaction of penetrating 
so lar westward withio the Arctic circle, 
as to entitle themselves to the reward of 
5000l. allotted by Act of Parliament 
for the achievement of that enterprise, 
In order to commemorate this success, 
a bluff head which they had just passed 
was called Bounty Cape ; and Captain 
Parry, having assembled the crews after 
Divine service on the 5th, announced 
to them their good fortune, and ordered 
an addition'to their allowance for the 
day. We may be permitted, here, to 
remark, en passant, that nothing could , 
well have exceeded the attention to the 
minutest circumstances which regarded 
his seamen, the inventive powers for 
the promotion of good humour, or the 
zeal and benevolence with which he 
put his plans into execution, than was 
evinced by the commander of this ex~ 
pedition throughout the whole of the 
voyage. Shortly after this, a fresh gale 
arising from the northward, and the ice 
continuing to oppose an impenetrable 
barrier to their further progress, they 
dropped anchor in a bay of Melville 
Island, which they named the Bay of 
the Hecla and Griper. Some of the 





* Here, Captain Parry remarks, they seemed to have got into the head-quarters of the whales, eighty- 
two being seen on the 30th July: hence he concludes the Greenland fishermen’s idea, that the presence of. 
ice is necessary for the finding of whales, to be erroneous—there not being any ice in sight at the time. 
~—Many of the party landed at Possession Bay, and recognised the objects they had remarked there on 
their former Expedition ; and Mr Fisher, the assistant-surgeon, found the tracks of human feet upon the 

of a stream, which seem, at first, to have struck him with as much surprise as Robinson Crusoe felt 
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St seving the print of the savage’s foot in the sand ; but, ona more accurate examination, they were disooy- 
| red to have been made by the shoes of the same party 


eleven months before. — 
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crew landed on this island, where they 
collected in a day two thirds of a bushel 
of coals, being equal to the daily con- 
sumption of the Hecla; and Mr, Dea- 
ly was fortunate enough to kill the first 
musk ox to which the sportsmen could 
getnear. It was at sucha distance, 
however, from the ship, that they could 
not transport it thither ; but a piece of 
the beef was brought as a sample, the 
taste of which appears to have been 
much more inviting than the perfume. 
The crews of both vessels suffered here 
the most serious apprehensions for the 
safety of Mr. File, and a party from the 
Griper, who had lost their way on the 
island, while deer hunting. The whole 
earth was One waste of white around 
them ; and the snow continued to fall 
SO incessantly, that the various flag-staffs 
which were set up as guides could not 
be discerned at a few yards distance. 
Just, however, as the sun was descend- 
ing on the third day from their depart- 
ure, a signal from the Griper announced 
the joyfulintelligence that they were 
deseried on their return. ‘The account 
which they gave’ was, that they had 
lost their way a few hours after their 
separation from the ship, and had 
wandered about ever since. At night 
they endeavoured to shelter themselves 
from the inclemency of the weather, by 
erecting little huts of stones and turf, 
and setting fire with gunpowder to the 
leose moss. ‘Their food consisted of 
raw grouse, of which fortunately they 
wete able-to: obtain sufficient for their 
subsistence. ‘They were much debili- 
tated, and severely frost-biiten, both in 
the toes and fingers; and the night on 
which they returned proved so dread- 
fully inclement, that their exposure un- 
der it must have been certain death. 
In gratitude for this signal .escape, they 
distinguished the western head-land by 
the titie of Cape Providence. 

Captain Parry. had. been given the 
option by the Admiralty of returning 
to England after he had minutely ex- 

lored Lancaster's Sound, or of winter- 
ing ip the Arctic regions, as he thought 
proper. He preferred the latter; and 
the increasing perils of the navigation, 
the unpromising appearance of the ice 
to the westward, together with the ad- 
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vanced period of the season, admonish. 
ed him that it was now bigh time to 
look out for winter quarters. He de. 
termined to return to the Bay of the’ 
Hecla and Griper, as being the only 
one which he had observed as at all 
calculated for security... He proceeded 
therefore on bis return ; which was ef. 
fected slowly, and with considerable 
difficulty, owing to the perpetual for. 
mation of the ice, which was never in- 
terrupted, although the waters were ag. 
itated by a hard gale. What was their 
mortification, on their arrival off Fife’s 
Harbour, to find that the whole bay 
was covered with one solid sheet of ice, 
which had been formed since their pre- 
vious visit! It beeame, however, abso- 
lutely necessary to secure themselves 
forthe winter ; andin doing this, the 
sailors displayed wonderlul ingenuity 
and perseverance. ‘I'he only way to 
preserve the ships was, by cutting a 
passage for them through the ice t and 
to accomplish this, they, in the face of 
snow storms, actually worked nineteen 
hours during the first day ! Our readers 
may have some idea of the extent of 
this undertaking, when we inform them 
thatthe length of this canal was 4082 
yards, and that the average thickness of 
the ice was seven inches. Ata quar- 
ter past three on the third day, they 
tracked the ships through this caval in- 
to winter quarters, an event which was 
commemorated by three hearty cheers. 
Here then they were to remain for at 
least eight months ; during three of 
which a glimpse of the sun would not 
be visible ; and it became immediately 
necessary tO commence preparations 
for meeting this new and extraordinary 
situation. Not a moment was lost in 
the commencement of their operations. 
The masts were all dismantled, except 
the lower ones ; and a kind of housing 
was formed on deck by lashing the 
yards fore and aft amidships, and sup- 
porting them by upright planks, over 
all of which, a thick wadding-tilt, such 
as usually covers waggons, was throws 
by way of roof, and formed a comfort- 
able shelter, at least from the snow and 
wind. The boats, spars, running sails, 
and rigging, were all removed to the 
land, in order to afford the crews r00® 
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for exercising On deck, whenever the in- 
clemency of the weather prevented their 
going ashore. ‘T’he next consideration 
was the preservation of the health of the 
crews during this trying period. The 
difficulty of keeping the bed-places dry, 
may be gathered from the fact of a 
crust of ice forming every night of more 
or less thickness according to the tem- 

rature of the atmosphere, on the inner 
partition of all sides of the vessel. The 
steam arising from their brewing was 
so annoying, that, valuable an anti- 
scorbutic as beer was, they were obli- 
ged to discontinue their brewery. ‘The 
cold was obviated by means of heated 
air-pipes ; and a strict attention to diet, 
except in one instance, effectually 
counteracted the scurvy. ‘The men 
were obliged to driok a certain propor- 
tion of lime-juice, sugar, and water, 
every day in the presence of an officer. 
The allowance of bread was diminish- 
ed to two thirds ; and a pound of Don- 
xin’s preserved meat, together with 
one pint of vegetable or concentrated 
soup, was substituted for one pound of 
salt beef weekly. Sour krout and 
pickles, with as much vinegar as could 
be used, were issued at regular intervals, 
The men were carefully mustered every 
morning and evening, and a medical 
inspection of them took place once a 
week, Captain Parry himself examin- 
ed the beds every day ; and when the 
crews could not excercise on shore, they 
were obliged to run on deck for several 
hours keeping time to some merry tune. 
The consequence of these very judic- 
lous arrangements was, that only one 
instance of mortality occurred during 
the entire expedition; and that was 
hastened, if not altogether created, by 
Predisposing causes. Placed in this 
novel and awful situation, Captain 
Parry Proposed the erection of a theatre 
on deck, and that performances should 
take place during the winter—a propo- 
sition which was gratefully acceded to ; 
ard accordingly on the 5th of Novem- 

', sailors, officers and commander, 
all appeared in Miss in her Teens, to 
the great satisfaction, as the play-bills 
Would express it, of a crowded and de- 
lightful audience. A weekly newspa- 
Per, called the North Georgia Gazette, 
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was also actually compossd and printed. 
on board, the officers becoming volun- 
tary contributors, and Captain Sabine 
acting as editor. We are a little jeal- 
ous that it was not a Magazine ; but 
it must be confessed, that the establish- 
ment of a newspaper was a tempting 
speculation, where there was neither a 
stamp-office, nor an Attorney-General. 

The effects of the cold were most 
distressing : the least exposure of the 
hand in the open air, caused such se- 
vere frost-bites, that amputation became 
sometimes unavoidable, aud the skin 
generaliy adhered to any metallic sub- 
stance with which it came in, contact ! 
In one of two instances, persons la- 
bouring under the consequences of se- 
vere cold seemed to have had their 
minds as weil as their persons torpified ; 
they looked wild, spoke thick, and inar- 
ticulately ; ‘and, when recovering, eXx- 
hibited all the symptoms of complete 
intoxication ; so much so, indeed, . that 
Captain Parry could not have credited 
that they were sober, if he had not 
perfect demonstration that they had ta- 
ken nothing stronger than snow water, 
On the 4th of November, the sun bade 
them farewell, and did not appear again 
above their herizon, till the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, an interval of ninety-six days! 
The North Georgia Gazette, which. is 
now in the London press, theatre once 
a fortnight, the Aurora Borealis at times,’ 
and the howling of wolves, trapping .of 
white foxes, and tracing of wild deers 
were their principal occupations. We 
find that there were not only political, 
but dramatic authors on board; for a 
play was actually written on board the 
Heela, and played, with the thermome- 
ter below Zero on the stage. The 
piece had decided success ; though we 
apprehend there was not much clapping 
of hands during its performance. The 
wearing of leather onthe feet even 
caused such frost-bites, that the Captain 
was obliged to substitute a kind of can- 
vass boot, lined with woollen. During 
their refuge in winter quarters, they 
formed a number of hunting parties, and 
obtained by that means, not only amuse- 
ment, but a considerable supply of fresh 
provisions. ‘The following is a list of 
the game killed on the shores of Mel- 
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ville Island, during a period of twelve 
months: 3 musk oxen, 24 deer, 68 
hares, 53 geese, 59 ducks, 144 ptarmi- 
gans, making a sum total of 3,766)b. of 
fresh meat. Capt. Parry, also, by erti- 
ficial means, contrived to grow some 
small sallad on board the vessel ; but 
his seeds all perished on shore in soil 
to which vegetation seems to have 
sworn eternal hostility. 

~Itis very remarkable, that some of 
their dogs formed a very close, and even 
tender acquaintance with the wolves on 
Melville Island, so much so, as to stay 
away for days and nights from the ship, 
and only one was lost; but whether he 
was a voluntary exile, or whether he 
was devoured by the male wolves, re- 
Mains a problem: the latter, we fear, 
Was the case, from the circumstance of 
one of the captain’s own favourites re- 
turning, after a long visit, severely lacer- 
ated. Some of the animals in these re- 
gions appear, indeed, remarkably tame ; 
and there is a very entertaining account 
given by Capt. Parry, of his forming an 
acquaintance with a rein-deer, in his ex- 
cursion across Melville Island. Capt. 
Sabine and he, having been considera- 
bly a-head of the rest of the party, sat 
down to wait for them, when a_ fine 
deer came up, and began to gambol 
round them, at a distance of thirty yards. 
They had no gun; and at al] events 
considered that hostility would have 
been but a bad return for the confidence 
reposed in them, When the rest of the 
party appeared, the deer ran to pay 
them a visit ; but they being less scru- 
pulous, fired two shots at him without 
effect, when he returned to Capt. Parry 
even nearer than before, accompanying 
him, and trotting round him like a dog, 
until the rest of the party came up ; 
upon which, with much good sense, he 
disappeared. 

We are sorry we have not room to 
detail Capt. Parry’s account of his tour 
thro’ Melville Island, which possesses 
considerable interest. They collected 
some specimens of mineralogy ; and, 
amongst others, a piece of fossil wood ; 
saw abundance of sorrel and saxilrage ; 
and in many places, a great deal of grass 
and poppies. “The whole island bore 
evident marks of being frequented much 
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by game ; and from the marks in seve. 
ral places, seemed to abound in musk 
oxen, deer, hares, foxes, grouse, plover, 
geese, and ptarmigan. ‘The wolves 
appear to prey upon the foxes; anda 
beautiful litte white one, which was 
caught in a trap near the Hecia, showed 
evident symptoms of alarm when it 
heard their bowl. The month of July 
turning out very favourable, the ice be. 
gan gradually to disappear ; and on the 
Ist of August, the ships took their de- 
parture from Winter Harbour, where 
they had lain for very near 10 months, 
Even after leaving this, they were terri- 
bly impeded by the ice ; and the Cap, 
tain called a council of officers, to have 
their advice on his future operations, 
They all agreed that it would be most 
wise to run a little along the edge of the 
ice to the eastward, in the hope of find- 
ing an opening to lead to the American 
continent ; and, if this should fail, that 
then they should, after a reasonable time 
spent in the search, return to England. 
This return was rendered doubly neces- 
sary, as the exhaustion of their princi- 
pal antiscorbutic, and the diminution of 
their fuel, made the delay of another 
winter a dangerous experiment. ‘They 
determined, however, in the first in- 
stance, to penetrate still further south- 
ward from their present condition; so 
as, if possible, to bring the accom- 
plishment of the passage through Behr- 
ing’s Strait, within the scope of their 
remaining resources. 

Pursuing this direction they made 
land, which they had no doubt had 
been, at no great distance of time, vis 
ited by the Esquimaux ; and, in a few 
days alter, they were agreeably surpri- 
sed by encountering a whaler. Some 
idea may be formed of the icebergs in 
these seas, from the account which 
Captain Parry gives of two, which he 
passed by on Sunday, the 3d of Sep- 
tember, and which he estimates at the 
height of from 150 to 200 feet above 
the surface of the water! © On the 
morning of the 5th, they met also 4f- 
other whaler, which proved to be the 
Lee, of Hull, Mr. Williamson, master, 
who reported that he had seen some 
Esquimaux a few days before, in the 


inlet, which had been, in 1818, the r¥- 
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er Clyde, and which was then only a 
little to the southward of them, As 
Captain Parry thought it probable that 
these people had never before been vis- 
ited by Europeans, and as it might be 
of consequence to examine the inlet, he 
determined to stand in to the land, 
While they were making the best of 
their way to the islands, it is curious 
enough that they met the identical ice- 
berg which bad been measured in1818, 
and which was then ascertained to be 
two miles in length! It was aground 
in precisely the same spot as_ before, 
At six in the evening, being near the 
outermost of a groupe of islands, with 
which they afterwards found this inlet 
to be studded, they observed four ca- 
noes paddling towards the ship. The 
Esquimaux advanced boldly up, and 
had their canoes taken on board by 
their own desire. They approached 
amid the loud vociferations of their in- 
mates, who were found to be an old 
man much above sixty years of age, 
and three younger ones from nineteen 
to thirty. On receiving a few presents, 
they began making a number of ejac- 
vlauons, which they continued till they 
Were hoarse, accompanying their noise 
by a jumping gesture, which was more 
or less violent, according to the powers 
of the jumper. They went down into 
the cahin; and the old gentleman was 
persuaded to sit for his picture to 
Lieutenant Beechey, which he did very 
quietiy for more than an bour; but 
it seems to have required all the 
pantomine rhetoric which Captain Par- 
ry was possessed of, to keep him in his 
position. However, the old gentleman 
turned out to be a wag, and mimicked 
the gestures of the gallant navigator, 
with such humour, as to create consid- 
erable diversion among the bye-stand- 
ers. His patience, however, was put to 
avery severe test, as a barter for com- 
Modities was going on between the 
crew and his companions, very near 
bim, all the time he was sitting. They 
seemed to have a very good notion of 
making a bargain ; and their manner of 
Concluding it was by licking the article 
Purchased twice all over; after which 
ceremony, it was considered to be final. 

here are some things, we imagine, 
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with reference to. which this mode of 
consummation would mot be very 
agreeable. The canoes were found to 
move much faster in water wheo there 
was no sea, than the ship’s boat, but 
only one person could sit in each. 
Those people seem to have very strict 
notions of honesty, and they showed 
every disposition to do the crews any 
service in their power. They acquired 
very quickly several words of English, 
which they were fond of repeating ; 
and, in their gestures and vociferations, 
evioced a strong inclination to humour. 
Captain Parry tells us, quite in the 
spirit of our delectable old friend, Ja- 
mie Boswell, that when these people 
looked through a telescope, or a kalei- 
doscope, some of them shut the right 
eye, and some of them the left. We 
hope this was carefully noted among 
the discoveries in the log book. 

The Captain afterwards landed on 
the main land, and visited two of the 
Esquimaux tents, where they were re- 
ceived by men, women, and children, 
with a general, but welcoming voeifer- 
ation. They exchanged several arti- 
cles with the crew, and were very strict 
in their dealings. In order to prove 
their honesty, Captain Parry relates 
that he had sold an axe to an old wom- 
an, for a dog, and had given her the axe 
in advance; the dogs were exceedingly 
shy, and she might easily have evaded 
the performance of her contract; but 
she immediately set off with a kind of 
thong noose, which they are obliged to 
use for the purpose, and soon presented 
the purchaser with one of the finest in 
the country. There is a minute de- 
scription of these people, which serves 
to fill up a few pages ; but they appear, 
both in person and habitation, not to 
differ from the general class of Esqui- 
maux. They seem, indeed, not to be 
very delicate in their appetites; for 
both old and young, when a bird was 
giveo them, swallowed it feathers and 
all, in the most ravenous manner. ‘This 
delicate propensity seems to be fully 
participated by the four-legged compan- 
ions; for itseems the dog which Cap- 
tain Parry purchased from the old lady, 
after having been regularly fed, imme- 
diately, and without scruple, swallow- 
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ed a large piece of canvass, a cotton 
handkerchief. which had been just 
washed, and part of a check shirt. We 
are of opinion, that the old lady was 
very right to part with bim. It cer- 
tainly showed a due regard for her 
seal-skin wardrobe. The puppies 
would at any time, if permitted, kill 
themselves by over eating ; and it is 
curious enough, that in the different 
bargains, the children invariably, aud 
without any question, exercised a right 
over the young dogs. ‘The behaviour, 
however, of the simple people, impres- 
sed the navigators with a high respect 
for them; and they never evinced, in 
all their intercourse, the least disposi- 
tion to purloin any thing. The crews 
made them some trifling presents, for 
which they were very grateful, and they 
watched the departure of the vessels in 
sorrowful sight, 

On the 26th of September, the ice 
appeared to be so packed towards the 
westward, as to preclude all possibility 
of any tarther progress, or indeed of 
minutely examining the coast, there be- 
ing then twelve hours of darkness, Un- 
der these circumstances any farther at- 
tempt was considered useless ; and the 
ships steered to England, in their pas- 
sage to which they experienced very 
stormy weather, During this expedi- 
tion, perhaps, the most interesting phe- 
nomenon, which the navigators remark- 
ed, was the effect which the approach 
tothe North Pole obviously had upon 
the needte. 

From the time of their entering Lan- 
caster’s Sound, the sluggishness of the 
compasses, and their great irregularity, 
became apparent ; and, at last, the di- 
rective power of the needle became so 
weak, as to be completely overcome by 
the attraction of the ship. Ina few 
days, the bianacles were removed, as 
useless lumber, from the deck to the 
carpenter's room ; and the true courses, 
and direction of the wind, were in fu- 
ture noted in the log-book, as obtained 
to the nearest quarter point, when the 
sun was visible, by the azimuth of that 
object, and the apparent time. With 
respect to the main object of the expe- 
ition, Captain Parry seems to enter- 
tain very sanguine expectations. In 
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addition to the discoveries which have. 
been already made by himself, to those 
of Cook and Mackenzie, and on an ip. 
spection of the map, he thinks it almost 
a certainty that a north-west passage 
into the Pacific will be finally accom- 
plished,and that the outlet will be found 
at Bebring’s Strait. But this he con- 
siders altogether impracticable for Brit- 
ish ships, ia consequence of the length 
of the voyage which must first be per- 
formed, in order to arrive at the point 
where the work is to be begun. Upon 
the whole, therefore, he considers that 
any expedition equipped by England 
with this view, would act with greater 
advantage by atonce employing its 
best energies io the attempt to penetrate 
from the eastern coast of America, along 
its northern shore. Whatever may be 
the ultimate fate of these attempts, and 
whatever may be the ultimate result of 
these discoveries, which may, perbaps, 
add something to the science and the 
fame of our country, but which will, we 
fear, prove of but little practical utility, 
taken in a commercial point of view ; 
still there certainly can be but one opin- 
ion as to the zea! and capabilities of 
Capt. Parry. He seems to have per- 
formed the duties entailed ov him by 
the Admiralty, not only with the skill 
of an able seaman, but to have much 
recommended his performance of them 
by the good humour and humanity 
which marked his conduct in the most 
trying situations. Perhaps the loss of 
the sun, and the inutility of the needle, 
and the frost bites in Winter Harbeur, 
will not give the land reader half so dis- 
tiact an idea of the perils to which such 
seas expose the navigator, as a single 
glance at some of the*plates which are 
given in this volume. The situation of 
the ships at times must have been tre- 
mendous ; and.nothing can have been 
more awful than to behold sea and 
shore, bill and valley, in short, nature 
herself, under the aspect of one continu- 
ed iceberg—no sound to break upon 
the silence, but the explosions of the ice, 
or the howling of the wolves; and no 
living thing to meet the eye, except 
some ravenousand half-famished animal. 
Our limits, aud the late time at which 
we received this ydlume, will not allow 
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ys to give more than what we are aware 
js, and necessarily must be, a very hur- 
ried sketch, hut we hope we have said 
enough to direct the reader to the origi- 
pal fountain. The gallant navigator is 
again cased in icebergs, from the shafts 
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of criticism—we sincerely wish him a 
good voyage, a happy termination— 
smiles and welcome from the Esquimaux 
Venus, and all the rewards of the board 
of Admiralty.* 





(Monthly Magazine, June.) 
COTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS. 


At no period of our history has 

Female genius triumphed more 
than in our own days. At the present 
time there are living not less than twen- 
ty-four ladies, of pre-eminent talents as 
writers in various departinents of lit- 
erature and philosophy, whose names 
deserve to be specially enumerated, and 
whose several works and superior pre- 
tensions deserve to-be treated at large 
in your pages. For the present, I shall 
name them as they occur to my mind, 
and not presume to class them in the 
order of merit. ‘These brief notices 
justify me, however, in calling the at- 
tention of writers of greater power to 
the subject. 

Mrs. BarBau_p, distinguished dur- 
ing filty years, by her elegant produc- 
tions in verse and prose, 

Mes. Hannan More, for nearly an 
equal period, by various moral and 
controversial writings ; not inferior for 
style and energy of mind to any thing 
produced by the other sex. 


Mrs. Rapcuirre, who as a novel- 
ist, may be ranked among the first gen- 
iuses of the age and country. 

Miss Encewortn, a distinguished 
writers of novels, moral compositions, 
and works of education. 

Miss Cutten, the amiable and in- 
genious authoress of Mornton, and 
Home, novels distinguished for their 
benevolent sentiments and’ spirited 
composition, honourable alike to her 
heart and head. 

Mrs. Opis, whose various works in 
verse and prose, are distinguished for 
their originality, ingenuity, good taste 
and elegant composition. 

Mrs. Incupavp, who as a dramatist 
and novelist, has produced various 
works which will ever rank high among 
the classics of our language. 

Miss Hutton, respectable as a nov- 
elist, powerful as a general writer, and 
able asa philosophical geographer, as 
proved by her recent work on Africa. 

Miss H. M. Witu1ams,who though 





* We have already adverted to the great distance at which sounds were heard in the open air, during 


the immense cold. 


This 1s more particularly noticed, however, in the following passage - * We have often 


heard the people distinctly conversmg, in a common tone of voice, at the distance ofa mile; and to-day, 
{llth February) I heard a man singing to himself as he waiked along the beach, at even a greater distance 
than this."—P. 143. This apparently singular effect was owing tw the uniform density which the air main- 
tained during the long night of this region ; the same principle on which Humboidt, in his beautiful Essay 
en the cataracts of the Orinoco, exp ains the increase of their noise duriag the night, and whose converse, 
m hke manner,aceounts fur that remarkabie dcadncss of all sounds, which, it is said, accompanies the first , 
streamings of the Siroceo, or Harmattan wind, and augments the terrors of an impendimg hurricane or 
earthquake. The halos, with their accompanying pa:helia and paraselenes, seen at Melviile Island, were, 
2s usual in such latitudes, exceedingly briliiant ; but, for the most part, they were regular, and not unusual 
iu theirforms. The Aurore Boreales were faint. generaily seen in the south-west quarter, and never affec- 
ted either the electrometer or the compasses. 

Capt. Parry, in the expedition which he is now conducting, is understood to intend to push through 
Hudson’s or Cumberland Straits, and try his fortune in Repulse Bay, or Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome ; pur- 
posing, if he ean find a passage in either of them, to draw to the westward along the main-land of America, 
and between it and the iee. In doing this he anticipates some difficulties ; and before leaving England, he 
is said to have expressed, like a wise ian, his desire that the pubhe should be prepared to hear of them. 

We must not close our observations v ithout expressing our approbation of the iliustrative plates. most 
of them conveying to the mind of the reader the full effect which the scene had produced on the eye of the 
artist, and particularly the plate which represents the vessels laid up in Winter Harbour, in pe 
which, the words of Aspatia, in the Maid’s I'ragedy, 
me “ Paint mea desolation,” 
itvoluntarily rose to our lips. 
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long resident in Paris, may be claimed 
as an Enngiishwoman, and is an honour 
to the genius of her countrywomen in 
history, politics, eloquence and poetry. 
rs. Carpe, a lady whose strength 
of understanding and powers of dic- 
tion have led her to grapple with sub- 


jects of the highest order, and she has 


published several works in theology, 
education, and biography. 

Miss Porter, a novelist of the first 
rank in the powers of eloquent compo- 
sition, whose Thaddeus of Warsaw 
and other works, will long be standards 
in the language. 

Miss Bencer, who figures with 
equal distinction as a novelist, historian, 
and critic, 

Mars. Grant, who has distinguished 
herself in morals, philosophy and the 
belles lettres, 

Mrs. Marcert, who had proved her 
powers of mind in her Conversations 
on Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Mrs. Lowry, who writes and lec- 
tures with great ability on mineralogy 
and geology. 

Miss Owenson, (Lady Morgan) 
whose powers of eloquent writing, and 
moral and political reasoning’ are not 
surpassed by any author of her time. 

Mrs. WakerieLp, compiler of 
many useful and ingenious works for 
the use of children and schools, 

Mrs. Isertson, whose discoveries 
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with the microscope on the Physiology 
of Piants, ranks, her high among 
experimental philosophers. 

Mise Herscuet, whose ingenuity 
and industry in astronomical observa- 
tion, have obtained her a splendid rep- 
utation throughout the eivilized world, 

Miss Arkin, niece of Mrs. Barbauld, 
who soaring above productions of mere 
taste and fancy, has in her Memoirs of 
Elizabeth, proved her powers in history 
and philosophy. 

Mas. Granam, the able writer of 
several volumes of travels, which are 
distinguished for their sound philoso- 
phy and enlightened views of society. 

M. D’Arstay, (Miss Burney) 
whose Evelina, Cecilia, Camilla, and 
other novels place her among the first 
and most original writers of avy age. 

Miss Baituie, whose Plays on the 
Passions and other productions are 
highly esteemed by every person of 
good taste, 

Besides others of less celebrity, but 
perhaps equai merit, whose names are 
not present to the recollection of the 
writer, 

Few persons till they behold this 
enumeration, will have suspected that 
our own days could boast such a galaxy 
of genius in the fair sex; and it may 
also be questioned whether the other 
sex can produce a list in many respects 
of superior pretensions. 





(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
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, @OR, THE TENACITY OF NATURAL AFFECTION. 


QUE ship, after touching at theCape, 

went out again, and soon losing 
sight of the ‘Table Mountain, began to 
be assailed by the impetuous attacks of 
the sea, which is well known to be more 
formidable there than in most parts of 
the known ocean. The day had 


grown dull and hazy, and the breeze, 
which had formerly blown fresh, now 
sometimes subsided almost entirely, and 
then recovering its strength, for a short 
time, and changing its direction, blew 
with temporary violence, and died away 


again, as if exercising a melancholy ca- 
price. A heavy swell began to come 
from the south-east. Our sails flapped 
against the masts, and the sbip rolled 
from side to side, as heavily as if she 
had been water-logged. ‘There was 80 
little wind tbat she would not steer. 
At two p.m. we had a squall, accom- 
panied with thunder and rain, The 
seamen, growing restless, looked anx- 
iously a head. They said we would 
have a dirty night of it, and that i 
would not be worth while to turn inte 
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their hammocks. As the second mate 
was describing a gale he had encoun- 
tered off Cape Race, Newfoundland, 
we were suddenly taken all aback, and 
the blast came upon us furiously. We 
continued to scud under a doubie reefed 
mainsail and foretopsail till dusk ; but, 
as the sea ran Ingh, the captain thought 
itsafest to bring herto. ‘The watch on 
deck consisted of four men, one of whom 
was appointed to keep a look-out a- 
head, for the weather was so hazy, that 
we could not see two cables’ length from 
the bows. This man, whose name was 
Tom Willis, went frequently to the 
bows, as if to observe something ; and 
when the others called to him, inquiring 
what he was looking at, he would give 
no definite answer. ‘They therefore 
went also to the bows, and appeared 
startled, and at first said nothing. But 
presently one of them cried, “ William, 
go call the watch.” 

The seamen, having been asleep in 
their hammocks, murmured at this ua- 
seasonable summons, and called to 
know how it looked upon deck. ‘To 
which ‘Tom Willis replied, “ Come up 
and see. What we are minding is not 
on deck, but a-head.” 

On hearing this, they ran up without 
putting on their jackets, and when they 
came to the bows there was a whisper- 
ing. 

One of them asked, “* Where is she ? 
Ido not see her.” To which another 
replied, “ The last flash of lightning 
shewed there was not areef in one of 
her sails ; but we, who know her his- 
tory, know that all her canvass will 
hever carry her into port,” 

By this time, the talking of the sea- 
men had brought some of the passen- 
gers on deck. ‘They could see nothing, 
however, for the ship was surrounded 
by thick darkness, and by the noise of 
the dashing waters, and the seamen eva- 
ded the questions that were put to them, 

At this juncture the chaplain came 
ondeck. He was a man of grave and 
modest demeanour,and was much liked 
among the seamen,who called him Gen- 
tle George, He overheard one of the 
men asking another, “ If he had ever 
seen the Flying Dutchman before, and if 
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he knew thestory about her?” To which 
the other replied, “ I have heard of her 
beating about in these seas. What is 
the reason she never reaches port ?” 

The first speaker replied, “'They give 
different reasons for it, but my story is 
this: She was an Amsterdam vessel, 
and sailed from that port seventy years 
ago. Her master’s name was Vander- 
decken. He wasa staunch seaman, 
and would have his own way, in spite 
of the devil. For all that, never a sai- 
lor under him had reason to complain ; 
tho’ how it is on board with them now, 
nobody knows ; the story is this, that in 
doubling the Cape, they were a long 
day trying to weather the Table Bay, 
which we saw this morning. Howev- 
er, the wind headed them, and went a- 
gainst them more.and more, and Van- 
derdecken walked the deck, swearing 
atthe wind. Just after sunset, a vessel 
spoke him, asking if he did not mean to 
go into the Bay that night. “ Vander- 
decken replied, “* May I be eternally 
d—d if I do, tho’ I should beat about 
here till the day of judgment!” And 
to be sure, Vanderdecken never did go 
into that bay ; for it is believed that he 
continues to beat about in these seas 
still, and will do so long enough. This 
vessel is never seen but with foul wea- 
ther along with her.” 

To which another replied, “ Wemust 
keep clear of ber, They say that her 
captain mans his jolly boat, when a ves- 
sel comes in sight, and tries hard to get 
along-side, to put letters on board, but 
no good comes to them who have any 
communication with him.” 

Tom Willis said, “ There is such a 
sea between us at present, as should 
keep us safe from such visits.” 

To which the other answered: “ We 
cannot trust to that, if Vanderdecken 
sends out his men.” 

Some of this conversation having 
been overheard by the passengers, there 
was a commotion among them, In the 
meantime the noise of the waves agatast 
the vessel, could scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from the sounds of the distant thun- 
der. The wind had extinguished the 
light in the binnacle, where the compass 
was, and no one could tell which way 











the ship’s head lay. The passengers 
were afraid to ask questions, lest they 
should augment the secret sensation of 
fear which chilled every heart, or learn 
any more than they already knew. For 
while they attributed their agitation of 
Mind to the state of the weather, it was 
- $ufficiently perceptible that their alarms 
also arose from a cause which they did 
not acknowledge. 

The lamp at the binnacle being re- 
lighted, they perceived that the ship lay 
closer to the wind than she had hitherto 
done, and the spirits of the passengers 
were somewhat revived. 

Nevertheless, neither the tempestu- 
ous state of the atmosphere, nor the 
thunder had ceased ; and soon a vivid 
flash of lightning shewed the waves 
tumbling around us, and, in the dis- 
tance, the Flying Dutchman scudding 
furiously before the wind, under a press 
of canvass. The sight was but momen- 
tary, but it was sufficient to remove all 
doubt from the minds of the passengers, 
One of the men cried aloud, “ There 
she goes, top-gallants and all.” 

The chaplain had brought up his 
prayer-book, in order that he might 
draw from thence something to fortify 
and tranquillize the minds of the rest. 
Therefore, taking his seat near the bin- 
nacle, so that the light shone upon the 
white leaves of the book, he in asolemn 
tone, read out the service for those dis- 
tressed at sea. ‘The sailors stood round 
with folded arms, and looked as if they 
thought it would be of little use. But 
this served to occupy the attention of 
those on deck for a while. 

In the mean time, the flashes of light- 
ning hecoming less vivid, shewed noth- 
ing else, far or near, but the billows wel- 
tering round the vessel. The sailors 
seemed to think that they had not yet 
seen the worst,butcontined their remarks 
and prognostications to their own circle, 

At this time, the captain, who had 
hitherto remained in bis birth, came on 
deck, and, with a gay and unconcerned 
air, inquired what was the cause of the 

neral dread. He said he thought 
they had already seen the worst of the 
weather, and wondered that his men 


had raised such a hubbub about a capful 
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of wind. Mention being made of the 
Flying Dutehman, the captain laughed. 
He said, “* he would hike very much to 
see any vessel carrying top-gallant-sails 
in such a night, for it would be a sight 
worth looking at.” The chaplain, taking 
him by one cf the buttons of his coat, 
drew him aside, and appeared to enter 
into serious conversation with him. 

While they were talking together ; 
the captain was heard to say, “ Let ys 
look to our own ship, and not mind 
such things ;” and accordingly, he sent 
a man aloft, to see if all was right about 
the foretop-sail yard, which was chafe 
ing the mast with a loud noise, 

Jt was Tom Willis who went up; 
and when he came down, he said that 
all was tight, and that he hoped it would 
soon gef clearer ; and that they would 
see no more of what they were most 
afraid of. 

The captain and first mate were 
heard laughing loudly together, while 
the chaplain observed, that it would be 
better to repress such unseasonable gai- 
ety. The second mate, a native of Scot- 
land whose name was Duncan Saun- 
derson, having attended one of the 
University classes at Aberdeen, thought 
himseif too wise to believe all that the 
sailors said, and took part with the cap- 
tain. He jestingly told Tom Willis, 
to borrow his grandam’s spectacles the 
next time le was sent to keep a look- 
out a-head, Tom walked — suikily 
away, muttering, that he would never- 
theless trust to his own eyes till morn- 
ing, and accordingly took his station at 
the bow, and appeared to watch as at- 
tentively as before, 

The sound of talking soon ceased, 
for many returned to their births, and 
we heard nothing but the clanking of 
the ropes upon the masts, and the burst- 
ing of the billows a-head, as the vessel 
successively took the seas, 

But after a considerable interval of 
darkness, gleams of lightning began to 
reappear. ‘Tom Willis suddenly called 
out, * Vanderdecken, again | Vander- 
decken, again! I see them letting dowa 
a boat,” 

All who were on deck ran to the 
bows. The next flash of lightning 
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shone far and wide over the raging sea, 
and shewed us not only the Flying 
Dutchman at a distance, but alsoa boat 
coming trom her with four men, The 
boat was within two cables’ length of 
our ship’s side, 

The man who firstsaw her, ran to 
the captain, and asked whether they 
shou'd bail her or not. ‘The captain, 
walking about in great agitation, made 
no reply. The first mate cried, 
“ Who’s going to heave a rope to that 
boat ?”’ the men looked at each .other 
without offering to doanything. The 
boat had come very near the chains, 
wheo ‘T'om Willis called out, “ What 
do you want? or what devil bas blown 
you here in such weather.” A pierc- 
ing voice from the boat, replied in En- 
glish, ‘* We want to speak with your 
captain.” ‘The captain took no notice 
of this, and Vanderdecken’s boat having 
come close along side, one of the men 
caine upon deck, and appeared like a 
fatigued and weatherbeaten seaman, 
holding some letters in bis hand, 

Our sailors all drew back. The 
chaplain, however, looking stedfastly 
upon him, went forward a few steps, 
and asked, “ What is the purpose of 
this visit 2?” 

The stranger replied, ‘* We have 
long been kept here by foul weather, 
aid Vanderdecken wishes to send these 
letters to his friends in Europe.” 

Our captain now came forward, and 
said as firmly as he could, “1 wish 
Vanderdecken would put his letters on 
any other vessel rather than mine,” 

The stranger replied, “* We have 
tried many a ship, but most of them 
refuse our letters.” 

Upon which, Tom Willis muttered, 
“Tt will be best for us if we do the 
sane, for they say, there is sometimes a 
siaking weight in your paper.” 

The stranger took no notice of this, 
butasked where we were from. On 
being toid that we were from Ports- 
Mouth, he said, as if with strong feeling, 
“Would you had rather been from 
Amsterdam, Oh that we saw it again ! 
—We must see our friends again.” 
Wiea he uttered these words, the men 
Who were in the boat below, wrung 
their hands, and cried in a piercing 
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tone, in Dutch, “ Oh. that we saw it 
again! We have been long here beat- 
ing about: but we must see our friends 
again.” 

The chaplain asked the stranger, 
“ How long have you been at sea ?” 

He replied, “ we have lost our count, 
for our alinanack was blown over board, 
Our ship, you see, is there still; so 
why should you ask how long we have 
been at sea; for Vanderdecken only 
wishes to write home and comfort his 
friends.” 

To which the chaplain replied, 
** Your letters, | fear, would be of no 
use in Amsterdam, even if they were 
delivered, for the persons to whom t 
are addressed are probably no longer 
to be found there, except under very 
ancient green turfin the church-yard,” 

The uawelcome stranger then wrung 
bis hands, and appeared to weep; and 
replied, “itis impossible. We can- 
not believe you. We have been long 
driving about here, but country nor re- 
lations cannot be so easily forgotten. 
There is not a rain drop in the air but 
feels itself kindred to all the rest, and 
they fall back into the sea to meet with 
each other again. How then, can kin- 
dred blood be made to forget where it 
came from ? Even our bodies are part 
of the ground of Holland ; and Van- 
derdecken says, if he once were come 
to Aimsterdam, he would rather be 
changed into a stone post, well fixed 
into the ground, than leave it again ; 
if that were to die elsewhere. But in 
the mean time, we only ask you to take 
these letters.” 

The chaplain, looking at him with 
astonishment, said, “ ‘his is the insani- 
ty of natural aff-ctioa, which rebels 
against all measures of time and dis- 
tance.” 

The stranger continued, “ Here is 
a letter from our second mate, to his 
dear and only remaining friend, bis un- 
cle, the merchant who lives in the sec- 
ond house on Stuncken Yacht Quay.” 

He held forth the letter, but no one 
would approach to take it. 

Tom Willis raised his voice, and 
said, ‘* One of our meo, here, says that 
he was in Amsterdam last summer, and 
he knows for certain, that the street 
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called Stuncken Yacht Quay, was _pul- 
led down sixty years ago,and now there 
is only a Jarge church at that place.” 

The man from the Flying Dutch- 
man, said, * It is impossible, we can- 
not believe you. Here is another letter 
from mysell, in which I‘have sent a 
bank-note to my dear sister, to buy 
some galiant lace, to make her a bigh 
head dress.” 

Tom Willis hearing this, said, “ It 
is most likely that her head now lies 
under a tomb-stone, which will outlast 
all the changes of the fashion. But on 
what house is your bank-note ?” 

The stranger replied, “ Ou the house 
of Vanderbrucker aud Company.” 

The man of whom Tom Willis had 
spoken, said, “ I guess there will now 
be some discount upon it for that bank- 
ing-house was gone to destruction forty 
years ago; and Vanderbrucker was al- 
terwards amissing.—But to remember 
these things is like raking up the bottom 
of an old canal.” 

The stranger calied out passionately, 
“* It is impossible—We cannot believe 
it! It is cruel to say such things to peo- 
ple in our condition. There is a letter 
from our captain himself, to his mucb- 
beloved and ‘faithful wife, whom he 
left at a pleasant summer dwelling, oo 
the border of the Haarlemer Mer. She 
promised to have the house beautifully 
painted and gilded before he came 
back, and to get a new set of looking- 
glasses for the principal chamber, that 
she might see as many images of Van- 
derdecken, as if she bad six husbands at 
once.” 

The man replied, ‘‘ There has been 
time enough for ber to have had six 
husbands since then; but were she 
alive still, there is no fearthat Vander- 
decken would ever get home to disturb 
her.” 

Ono hearing this the stranger again 
shed tears, and said, if they would not 
take the letters, he would leave them ; 
and looking around he offered the par- 
cel to the captain, chaplain, and to the 
rest of the crew successively, but each 
drew back as it was offered, and put 
his hands behind his back. He then 
laid the letters upon the deck, and pla- 
ced upon them apiece of iron, which 
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was lying near, to prevent them from 
being blown away. Having done this, 
he swung bimself over the gangway, 
and went into the boat, 

We heard the others speek to him, 
but the rise of a sudden squall prevent. 
ed us irom distinguishing bis reply, 
The beat was seen to quit the ship’s 
side, and, in a few moments, there were 
no more traces of her than if she had 
never been there. The sailors rubbed 
their eyes, as if doubting what they 
had witnessed, but the parcel still lay 
upon deck, and proved the reality of all 
that had passed. Duncan Saunderson, 
the Scotch mate, asked the captain if 
he should take them up, and put them 
in the letter-hag ? Receiving no reply, 
he would have lijted them if it had not 
been for ‘Tom Willis, who pulled him 
back, saying that nobody should touch 
them. 

In the mean time the captain went 
down to the cabin, and the chaplain 
having followed him, found him at his 
bottle-case, pouring out a large dram 
of brandy. ‘The captain, although 
somewhat disconcerted, immediately 
offered his glass to him, saying, “ Here 
Charters, is what is good in a cold 
night.” The chaplain declined drinking 
any thing, and the captain having swal- 
lowed the bumper, they both returned 
to the deck, where they found the sea- 
men giving their opinions concerning 
what should be done with the letters. 
Tom Willis proposed to pick them up 
on a harpoon, and throw it overboard. 

Another speaker said, “I have al- 
ways heard it asserted that it is neither 
safe to accept them voluntarily, nor 
when they are left to throw them out of 
the ship.” 

“ Let no one touch them,” said the 
carpenter, “ The way to do with the 
letters from the Flying Dutchman is (© 
case them upon deck, by nailing boards 
over them, so that if he sends back for 
them, they are still there to give him. 

The carpenter went to fetch his tools. 
During his absence, the ship gave 5° 
violent a pitch, that the piece of 100 
slid off the letters, and they were whitl- 
ed overboard by the wind, like birds 
evil omen whirring through the 
There was a cry of joy among thes@ 
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ors, and they ascribed the favourable derdecken. We soon got under weigh 
change which soon took place in the again. The night watch being set, the 
weather, to our having got quitof Van- rest of the crew retired to their births. 
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VERSES TO MY FIRST-BORN, 


By Madame de Surville. 


MY cherish’d infant! image of thy sire! 

Sleep on the bosom which thy small lip presses ; 
Sleep, little one, and close those eyes of fire, 

‘Those eyelets which the weight of sleep oppresses. 


Sweet friend! dear little one ! may slumber lend thee 
Delights which I must never more enjoy ! 

I watch o’er thee, to nourish and defend thee, 
And count these vigils sweet, for thee, my boy. 


Sleep, infant, sleep ! my solace and my treasure ! 
Sleep on my breast, the breast which gladly bore thee ! 
And though thy words can give this heart no pleasure, 
It loves to see thy thousand smiles come o’er thee. 


Yes, thou wilt smile, young friend ! when thou awakest, 
Yes, thou wilt smile, to see my joyful guise ; 

Thy mother’s face thou never now mistakest, 
And thou hast learn’d to look into her eyes, 


What ! do thy little fingers leave the breast, 

The fountain which thy small lip press’d at pleasure ? 
Couldst thou exhaust it, pledge of passion blest ! 

Even then thou ceuldst not know my fond love’s measure. 


My gentle sen ! sweet friend, whom I adore ! 
My infant love! my comfort, my delight ! 
I gaze on thee, and gazing o’er and o'er, 
I blame the quick return of every night. 


His little arms stretch torth—sleep o’er him steals 
His eye is closed—he sleeps—how still his breath ! 
But for the tints his flowery cheek reveals, 
He seems to slumber in the arms of death. 


Awake, my child !—I tremble with affright !— 
Awaken !—Fatal thought, thou art no more— 

My child !—one moment gaze upon the light, 
And e’en with thy repose my life restore. 


Blest error ! still he sleeps—I breathe again— 
May gentle dreams delight his calm repose ! 

But when will he, for whom I sigh—oh when 
Will he, beside me, watch thine eyes unclose ? 


When shall I see him who hath given thee life, 
My youthful husband, noblest of his race ? 

Methinks I see, blest mother, and blest wife ! 
Thy little hands thy father’s neck embrace. 


How will he revel in thy first caress, 
Disputing with thee for my gentle kiss ! 

But think not to engross his tenderness, 
Clotilda too shall have her share of bliss, 


How will he joy to see his image there, 
The sweetness of his large cerulean eye ! 
His noble forehead, and his graceful air, 
Which Love himself might view with jealousy. 


For me—I am not jealous of his love, 
And gladly I divide it, sweet, with thee ; 
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Thou shalt, like him, a faithful husband prove, 
But not, like him, give this anxiety. 


I speak to thee—thou understand’st me not— 

Thou couldst not understand, though sleep were fled— 
Poor little child ! the tangles of his thought, 

His infant thought, are not unravelled. 


We have been happy infants, as ‘hou art ; 
Sad reason will destroy the dream too soon ; 

Sleep in the calm repose that stills thy heart, 
Ere long its very memory shall be gone ! 





(Monthly Magazine.) 


BUENOS-AYRES AND SOUTH-AMERICA,. 


WSHE power and numbers of the 
priests are greatly diminished since 
the revolution; their power, from the 
progress of knowledge, and their num- 
bers,from many who favoured the old 
Spanish government, having been ban- 
ished up the country. Their increase 
is guarded against by a late decree, 
which prevents any man from taking 
the vows who is under forty years of 
age. The great body of them are ig- 
norant, or at least know nothing mod- 
ern; many barely know Latin, and 
“as for classics, they ne’er miss ’em.” 
The Bishop of Chareas, who was a 
friar in Spain, is said by them to be 
the only man in South America who 
knew Greek. ‘The Vulgate is the limit 
of their knowledge, and half of them 
do not know but that it is the original, 

Of their three vows, poverty, humili- 
ty, and chastity, it is difficult to say 
which they disregard the most; from 
their general conduct, however, it may 
be inferred, that they deem the last the 
most perfectly ridiculous. Several of 
them are professed Deists, but not in the 
presence of their poor deluded country- 
men of the lower class. 

A gazette is published weekly; but 
the inhabitants bave unfortunately very 
little curiosity, and give it no encour- 
agement. It contains decrees of the 
goveroment, chiefly news from Europe, 
translated from English papers, and oc- 
casionally .original articles of no great 
merit. Decrees, called bandos, are read 
aloud in the streets, at the drum-head. 
Thirteen numbers of a weekly pamphlet 
called the Independiente, were pub- 
lished in the time of Alvear, with 
whose fall fell Moreno, the author. 


From the nature of the language, the 
composition of verses is generally slow, 
easy, and common, even aincngst the 
lowest class; some of these display 
much feeling. I was informed from 
good authority, that there are in this 
country maby improvisatori, in Spanish, 
palladores, or repentistas, who will 
speak in eXtempore verse, on any sub- 
ject which may offer. Whilst my ac- 
quaintance with the language was im- 
pertect, | could not estimate properly, 
but always overrated a person’s abili- 
ties: every thing sounded oracular, be- 
cause spoken in a foreign language, 
This principle is noticed by Dugald 
Stewart. 

Their mode of living is peculiarly 
their own; a few of the higher class 
take coffee or chocolate in the morning, 
and of later years some drink tea in the 
evening; but the universal substitute 
of all classes, in the morning and evene- 
ing, is the tea of Paraguay, called by 
the Spaniards yerva, and by the natives 
cac. Immense quantities of this herb 
are brouglit from the interior for the 
use of the town and its vicinity, and is 
retailed generally at about 3d, sterling 
perlb. It is prepared in a small gourd 
shell, called a matté, by pouring hot 
water on it, either witb or without su- 
gar, and the liquor 1s immediately suck~ 
ed through a tube, at the lower end of 
which is a bulb full of small holes, to 
prevent the herb, which is nearly & 
powder from passing to the mouth. 
The matte is repeatedly banded round 
to all present, being replenished from 
time to time with fresh herb and water. 
To a stranger it seems a very poor bev- 
erage, and the manner of taking it 1° 
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delicate, as all suck from the same tube; 
but the natives are extremely fond of 
it, as are also some foreigners, who 
have been long in the country. Some 
take it four or five times in a day, 
which, from its being taken hot, is 
extremely injurious, 

At their dinners are seen no pud- 
dings, pies, or joints of meat, but small 
slices of the latter instead, like beef 
steaks ; soups and stews, with loads of 
grease, which oppress the stomach, and 
shew their effects in the cadayerouscoun- 
tenances of the Creoles. The svesta, 
after dianer in warm weather, is univer- 
sal. A heavy supper is taken at night. 
The men are smoking segars half their 
time, the women occasionally and in 
private. Both sexes lead very sedentary 
lives, except country people, ‘The vice 
of drunkenness is unknown amongst the 
better class of Spaniards, and rare in 
the lower ranks : they consider it a na- 
tional vice of the English, so seldom do 
they see one of us who is habitually so- 
ber. Dancing isa common amusement, 
and gambling is not rare, ‘The theatre 
is a poor affair, but pretty well frequen- 
ted : the actors are some old Spaniards 
and some mulattoes, and the actresses 
all mulatto women, At the back of the 
pit during the performance, is stationed 
a party of soldiers, with loaded muskets 
and fixed bayonets, ‘These people are 
only to be governed by force; aconsta- 
ble with his staff would be despised,and 
probably stabbed immediately ; soldiers 
are always employed to apprehend and 
commit to prison suspected persons. 
_Bull-fights are exhibited in a large 
citcular area,inclosed by a wooden buil- 
ding, provided with seats for the spec- 
lars, who are generally very numerous, 
A bull, fed for the purpose, is goaded 
forth into the open space, Seven or 
eight fellows, called Banderillos, tease 
and irritate him by brandishing small 
figs before his eyes, ‘These he chases 
to all parts of the ring, and they retreat 

Y arrow openings provided for the 
Purpose. Small darts, with crackers af- 
fixed to them, are thrown into bis neck, 
ul (be poor animal foams and bellows 
with pain and rage. The Picador, on 
horseback, goads bim with a long vole 
'oogly pointed with iron, Nextcomes 
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the Matador, who,with a straight sword 
pierces bim in the neck repeatedly. 
Thea four persons come in on horse- 
back, noose him, and drag him out, 
where, if not dead, he is killed, and im- 
mediately flayed. Thus 1 saw ten fine 
animals destroyed. ‘To this mean, cru- 
el amusement, a relic of the infamous 
gladiatorial shews of the Romans, the 
Spaniards are greatly attached. The 
detestable practice of cock-fighting is 
also common. Horse-racing is carried 
on to a moderate extent. 

The carnival, which lasts three days, 
is devoted to amusement ; the womea 
at the windows and on the tops-of the 
houses, throw water on all within their 
reach. Painted egg-shells, stopped at 
the ends with wax, and filled with wa- 
ter, are sold by boys in the streets, and 
are thrown at the women by the young 
men. ‘his is briskly returned with 
water, and the parties seldom escape 
without a good ducking. Any one 
passing through the streets is sure to get 
wet to the skin, and it is better to take 
these things with good humour. 

The 25th of May, the anniversary of 
their independence, is a day of great 
rejoicing. No work is done; the great 
square is illuminated at night, triamph- 
al arches covered with olive branches 
are erected, emblematic devices are ex- 
hibited, with music, dances, &c. 

In Europe, we have mistaken ideas 
as to the opulence of the cities of South 
America. Nature has here done much 
—iman nothing. Buenos Ayres, Rio 
Janeiro, Lima, or even Mexico cannot 
compare, in point of wealth, with Liv- 
erpool, Bristol, or Glasgow,—the tra- 
ding towns of North America, New- 
York, Philadelphia, &c. The Span- 
ish towns contain some wealthy indi- 
viduals, as a few ecclesiastics and some 
officers of the Spanish king, who cheat 
him and oppress the people ; but our 
towns of the same population, can pro- 
duce more instances of extraordinary 
opulence thrice told, and at least tea 
times as much wealth in the great body 
of the people. 

A country of industry is a country 
of wealth: this, though by nature ca- 
pable of any thing, is at present a 
country of laziness and poverty. A 
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Spaniard’s wealth appears great because 
it is all displayed: an elegant woman 
may be seen pacing the streets in silks 
and scarlets, who, the moment she en- 
ters her house, changes her clothes, and 
sits down to sow or make segars for a 
hvelihood. 

The stores and shops of the town 
are full of English goods ; our cottons, 
woollens, hardware and pottery meet 
the eye on all sides, in profusion ; our 
manufacturers, as is their custom, have 
overstocked the market. 

The Spaniards frequently complain 
of the bad quality of many articles of 
British manufacture, but will not pay 
the price of a good article. As the 
general idea is that the English are 
rich, they are here, as in most foreign 
parts, regarded as fair game, aod cheat- 
ed accordingly. 

There are in the town, British of all 
classes and descriptions,as also French, 
Ttalians, and Portuguese. It may be 
remarked that these last soon mingle 
with the natives, and are lost in the 
common mass, whilst the British, from 
their very different habits, and their 
pertinacious adherence to them, as well 
as a striking difference in appearance, 
are always a distinct people. In the 
Estancias, and even amongst the Pam- 

as Indians, are to be found numbers 
of British who deserted from the troops 
of Beresford and Whitelock, and live 
in contented barbarism, eating beef and 
horse -flesh. 

Several respectable British houses 
are established here, and there are some 
British settlers, who, for the sake of 
being married to a Spanish woman, 
have become catholics ; some, perhaps, 
from conviction, and some who before 
had no religion, now, at least, profess 
one. ‘The people have, in general, but 
little respect for these converts, whom 
they call Christianos parados, or stand- 
ing christians, because, when re-baptiz- 
ed after the catholic mode, they are too 
big to be held in the priests’ arms, and 
are therefore sprinkled standing. 

They are generally as stupidly jeal- 
ous of foreigners as the old Spaniards, 
particularly if they seem to be getting 
money. All that a foreigner gains, 
they consider as their loss, and cannot 
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be convinced that a country gains by 
the industry of its inhabitants, iet them . 
be born in it or not. In September, 
1815, the shopkeepers, &c. made a 
representation against the competition 
of foreigners, but it was little attended 
to by the government, which is more 
enlightened than the people. 

The country, as far as_it is appropri- 
ated, contains generally three kind of 
property, namely, Quintas, or market 
gardens, chiefly near the town ; Cha- 
cra, or corn farms, a little further out ; 
und iistancias, or grazing farms, still 
further back. On most of these the 
buildings are wretched, being made 
with sticks and rushes plastered with 
mud, and roofed with rushes. One 
large room, with a door of rushes or 
ox-hide, contained the whole family, 
and unless the cooking is carried on in 
a separate building, a fire is lighted in 
the middle of the house, and the smoke 
finds its way out at the door. Near 
these huts is sometimes planted a kind 
of tree, an ombu, for the shade which 
it affords, wood being useless. 

In the Quintas are raised all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables ; peaches, the most 
abundant fruit in this country, are sold 
very cheap during their season, Febru- 
ary and March, In the country they 
may be bought for less than a shilling 
sterling per bushel, and they are retail- 
ed in the town at from 20 to 50 fora 
medio (33d.) sterling. Generally, 15 
or 20 carts, each containing about 15 
bushels of them, may be seen standing 
in the market at once. About this 
time also, melons and water-meions are 
abundant and cheap. Grapes, apples, 
pears, figs, nectarines, pomegranates, 
quinces, and apricots make their ap- 
pearance during the summer, but none 
in such abundance as peaches. The 
apple-tree does not thrive on the south 
side of the river Plate ; the fruit 1s 
poor and soon decays. The Monte 
Video side, which is, I believe, quite a 
superior country, produces them 1 
abundance. Bitter oranges are come- 
mon and cheap, as are lemons ; sweet 
oranges are thick-skinned and of little 
flavour. Cherries and Strawberries are 
scarce and dear. Gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, and plums are unknown. 
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(Imperial Magazine.) 
ON FHE CC” ~RESSIBILITY OF WATER. 


N the first volume of Imperial 

Magazine, ao article a sared, des- 
cribing various experiments on the 
pressure of the ocean, Similar experi- 
ments have since been made, by Mr 
Jacob Perkins, on his passage from 
America to this country, and published 
inthe last number of the Philosophical 
Transactions, io a paper entitled the 
“ Compressibility of Water.” This 
article has been handed to us by a cor- 
respondent who calls himself Selector. 

“A stroag empty porter bottle was 
sunk to the depth of 150 fathoms, hav- 
ing tirst lightly corked and sealed it 
in the following manner, Six cover- 
ings of cotton cloth, saturated with a 
composition of sealing wax and tar, 
were strongly fastened over the cork by 
acord wound round them, directly un- 
der the projection at the neck of the 
boitle. After the bottle bad been 
suffered to remain at the depth above 
mentioned a few minutes, it was drawn 
up. No water was found to_ have 
been forced into it, neither was there 
any visible change at the mouth, 

“ The same bottle was again sunk at 
the increased depth of 220 fathoms : 
when drawn in, it was found to con- 
tain about a gill of water, but not the 
slightest visible change had taken 
place in the sealing. 

“ The same bottle was now sunk, 
for the third time, to the still greater 
depth of 300 fathoms: when drawn up, 
only a small part of the neck was 
found attached to theline. Its appear- 
ance was truly interesting. The bottle 
_Was not broken by external pressure, 
but evidently by the expansion of the 
Condensed sea-water, which had found 
its way through the sealing. Upon ex- 
amination, it was found the cork had 
been compressed into half its length, 
making folds of about one-eighth of an 
inch ; and that the coverings, consist- 
ing of six layers of cloth aud cement, 
had been torn up on one side before 
the bottle burst. The effect produced 
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upon the cork cannot, we imagine, be 
accounted for byt in one way, viz. that 
the water divided into very minute par- 
ticles, must, by the surrounding pressure 
of the water, have been forced through 
the coverings, and filled the bottle ; that 
the water thus forced in, and condensed 
to a great degree, expanded as the 
pressure was removed by drawing to- 
wards the surface, not only so as to 
press the cork back into the neck, and, 
Owing to the resistance of the coverings, 
compress it half its size, but to separate 
the neck from the body of the bottle. 
“ Experiment 4. An empty porter 
bottle the shortest that could be found, 
was stopped in the following manner. 
A cork with a large head was firmly 
driven into the neck ; it was then cov- 
ered with six layers of fine linen, satu- 
rated with a composition of tar and 
wax, over them was applied a covering 
of leather, and all perfectly secured by 
being well bound at theneck, ‘The bot- 
tle thus prepared was sunk 270 fathoms. 
When drawn in, it was found perfectly 
sound, and the sealing unchanged ; bat 
filled with water to within an inch of 
the cork. The coverings were taken 
off, layer after layer, but no signs of 
moisture were visible. Had the bottle 
remained down a sufficient length of 
time to have completely filled, it would 
undoubtedly have been broken by the 
expansion of the water, upon being 
drawn towards the surface, as was the 
case in the former experiment. It is 
worthy of remark, that when the water 
from this bottle was poured into a tum- 
bler, it effervesced like mineral water. 
“ Experiment 5. In this experiment 
two strong bottles were sunk to the 
depth of 500 fathoms ; one of them 
was stopped with a ground glass stop- 
per, and well cemented, then placed ip 
a strong eanvass bag: when the 
was drawn in, it was found that the 
bottle had been crushed into many 
thousand pieces. The other bottle 
was very lightly corked, but not having 












been left down a sufficient length of 
time, itcame up whole, filled to with- 
in one and a halfinch: the ‘cork had 
been driven in and remained so; but 
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the cementation was unaltered, except. 
ing at the surface, where it had become 
a little concave.” 





(Blackwood’s Magazine, June.) 


SICILY. 


Mr. Editor, Edinburgh, June 6, 1821. 


AMID the various accounts which 
have heen given to the world, on 
the late events at Naples, I do not re- 
member to have seen, not to say a nar- 
ralive, far less even an anecdote, of 
those which occurred last summer in 
Sicily, and which had their immediate 
Origip in the political changes at the 
seat of government. During that pe- 
riod I resided in the south of Italy, 
and must naturally have had many op- 
portunities of he ring occurrences, 
which my countrymen at home could 
not be supposed to have the means of 
ing acquainted with. From one 
gentieman who was at Palermo during 
the horrors of the revolution, I had 
many interesting details of that event ; 
and if you deem the following account, 
which is strictly conformable to his nar- 
rative, at all worthy a corner in your 
valuable Magazine, it is at your ser- 
vice. I merely omit names—-delicacy 
to those persons I was acquainted with, 
will sufficiently plead my apology. 

The accounts of the revolution at 
Naples—the desertion of the troops 
into Calatria—the demand for a con- 
stitution—the proclamation of one— 
and the King’s ratification, reached the 
capital of Sicily at atime when every 
body’s attention was taken up with the 
festivities attendant on the celebration 
of their national saint’s festival (St. 
Rosalia.) The great changes on the 
Continent appeared in no way whatev- 
erto diminish the general joy, or re- 
strain the populace from paying due 
respect ou the succeeding Sunday, 
which was to be the day when the 
statue of their protectress would be borne 
through the streets with wonted pomp. 
Foreigners of all classes, but more es- 
pecially Englishmen, were astonished 
at this apparent apathy, and ridiculed, 


with seemingly just severity, the mic- 
erable listiessness of this enervated 
people. They were, however, deceiv- 
ed. This appareot calm was but the 
prelude to an unexpected storm ; and 
that storm burst forth on the very day 
dedicated to the most imposing specta- 
cles of religion. 

My friend, his wife, and daugbter, 
had been invited by a gentleman of 
their acquaintance to his house, in the 
morning of Sunday, for the purpose of 
getting a better view of the procession 
in honour of the saint, than they could 
do elsewhere, ‘They had sat a consid- 
erable time, indeed nearly to the end of 
it, when their host, from certain indica- 
tions in the mob, and his local know- 
ledge of the people, added to some ru- 
mours whispered about at the begin- 
ning of the parade, of an unexpected 
tumult, pulled my friend by the arm, 
and begged him, for any sake, to re- 
treat to his hotel, and provide for the 
security of the ladies, For some time 
his anxiety to behold the continuance 
of the pageant, made bim slight bis 
friend’s entreaties, till this often-urged 
solicitude, confirmed partially by his 
own observations, hastened him from 
the room. ‘They had but little way to 
go, and although encountered by suspi- 
cious-looking ruffians in their road, en- 
tered their hotel, which was in the 
Great Square, in safety. . Scareely had 
they effected this, when a shout from 
the populace, and a discharge of fire- 
arms, told that the religious ceremonies 
wereover, ‘It was the signal for their 
cessation, and the commencement of 
the rioting. A wild ery directed my 
friend’s regards to the Square, where he 
observed a parcel of soldiers flying be- 
fore the multitude. They made several 
attempts to stand, and were joined by 
others, but always beaten off. The 
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first attack by the rioters was on the jail. 
This they succeeded in breaking open, 
and liberating all the felons. These 
wretches, covered with their red and 
yellow rags, cut a sorry figure, and 
hastened either to hide themselves 
among the mob, who had now increased 
to immense oumbers, or to disencum- 
ber themselves of their insignia in the 
garments of those who lay dead about 
them, from the fire of the soldiery. 
Ove monk, in the garb of his order, 
came forth with this respectable crew, 
bearing his mattras very coolly on his 
shoulders. Though beaten back, the 
military still continued their fire, which 
their adversaries returned; and my 
friend observed, that every time one of 
the latter fell, he was, if wounded, 
borne to the rear—if killed, had part of 
the regimentals of the next dead sol- 
dier thrown over him, in order to en- 
courage the idea, that the latter were 
suffering the most from the conflict. In 
fact, they were finally obliged to fly. 
Every check to their desires now removed 
the mob proceeded to the main object 
of their mission, This was to pillage 
the hotel of General Church, immedi- 
ately Opposite my friend’s, like so many 
locusts, entering at all quarters, rifling, 
plundering, burning, and not hesitating 
to exclaim, “If they found the Gene- 
ral, they would kill him!” Luckily 
for him, he effected his escape ; but a 
humber of gentlemen, who were chief- 
ly foreigners, lost their all by the dread- 
ful rapacity of the mob, ‘They threw 
furniture, clothes, money, every thing 
Outof the windows ; dashed the su- 
perb mirrors and glasses to pieces ; 
with the most infatuated cruelty, strip- 
ped many of the persons they found in 
the house of the essential articles of 
common clothing, scarcely being pre- 
Vailed upon to spare them their lives, 
Having consummated their triumph, 
they attacked the buildings where all 
the public archives and valuable docu- 
meats of state were preserved. These 
they collected into the middle of the 
Square, and forming them into a huge 
Pyramid, set the whole mass on fire. 
All this while the alarm of the numer- 
Cus inhabitants of the square may be 
asily conceived. The uncertainty of 
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the views of the rioters, and the little 
hope of the military being able to re- 
store tranquillity, added to their embar- 
rassment. They dared not stir out for 
fear of being murdered, and to remain 
within seemed equally bad. As the 
most probable way of turning the en- 
raged multitude, (from whom they ev- 
ery moment dreaded an attack,) my 
friend and the other Englishman in bis 
hotel collected al] their trunks and val- 
uables, and having emptied their con- 
tents on the floor, indulged the hope 
that the semblance of submission might 
be of avail, The ladies in the house 
then removed te an inner apartment, as 
remote as possible from danger, and the 
sight of what was going on. ‘Their 
policy was nottried ; with the expiring 
flames of the consuming archives tie 
mob retired. The succeeding night 
was dreadful: no sleep; but no attack, 
Monday passed tranquilly: the mob 
went about, but committed po exces- 
ses; several of the leading authorities 
of the town thinking the whole but the 
effect of a popular feeling agaiust Gen 
eral Church, were ia hopes that peace 
and order would be again restored. 
My friend, however, determined to 
leave a city which was in such aa 
unsettled condition. ‘Two days before 
the tumults, he had intended to sail by 
the Neapolitan packet to Naples, and 
had, fortunately, at that time procured 
his passport and passage. A young 
Englishman, who was to have been his 
companion, but who forbore, from neg- 
ligence or some other cause, to take out 
his, bitterly repented his folly, and 
wished to bribe somebody to make an 
attempt to get him one now ; but no 
one could be found to undertake the 
oflice. With the hopes, therefore, of 
getting on board the packet, be sallied 
out to the water-side ; but, to his inex- 
pressible disappointment, pot a boat 
could be got hold of, and the packet, 
had put to sea, to be without the reach 
of the batteries. He returned to his 
hotel—his only hope of relief, in suc- 
ceeding tranquillity. In the mean- 
while, the great body of the troops had 
shut themselves within the barracks, 
and closed the gates, having as yet tak- 
en no part against the people; but to 
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the terror of every one, on Tuesday 
morning they matie a sally, and com- 
menced an attack on them. The peo- 
ple had evidently been aware of their 
Iatention, for, instead of flying, they 
resisted, and a regular action commen- 
ced, It raged long and bloody; but 
by degrees waxing fainter in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of my friend’s 
residence, he deemed it his duty, at all 
perils, to make another attempt to get 
his wile and daughter on board the 
packet. He sent his servant to one 
quarter, while he went in another di- 
rection. His own attempt was unsuc- 
cessful; but his servant had the luck to 
espy an English gentleman just leaving 
the beach, in his boat, for the same pur- 
pose. He told his tale; and on men- 
tioning that ladies were in distress, the 
gallant man rowed back, and bade him 
tell his master he was at his service. ‘To 
get the ladies secretly and securely to 
the boat was now the point; it was no 
time for compliments, This they hap- 
pily effected by keeping close to the 
walls of the houses, under shelter of 
the broad extending roofs ; though they 
ran imminent danger twice or thrice, 
from the crossing shots of the skirmish- 
ers, pursuing each other from street to 
street. Their brave pilot, Mr. D : 
‘was very near losing his life for his hu- 
mhanity; for, having pulled his boat 
ashore to await their coming, a flying 
troop of vagabonds rushed down upon 
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him, and mistaking him for an Tralian, 
from his dark complexion, beld their 
daggers to his throat. His presence of 
mind saved him. He saw their mis. 
take, and as a last resource, pronoun- 
ced the word “ Inglese.” It was 
enough; the crowd re-echoed it with 
“ Vivas,” and passed on their way. 
My friend and his party got on board ; 
they pushed off, and thought themselves 
secure from danger ; but they perceived, 
with dread, the ramparts in the posses- 
sion of the populace, and men standing 
at the guns with matches in their hands, 
Whether they omitted firing on them 
for humanity’s sake, or whether they 
were not observed, is uncertain: they 
reached the Neapolitan trigate in safety, 
They found her decks crowded with 
refugees of every description ;—Prin- 
ces, lawyers, divines,—in short, every 
one who, dreading the popular resent- 
ment, bad been fortunate enough to es- 
cape to this vessel. Among others, [ 
believe, was the commander-in-chief. 
The Duchess of , who would 
scarcely have condesvended a few weeks 
before to have cast eyes on Mrs. 
B , was now most humbly thankful 
forthe loan of a few of the meanest ar- 
ticles of dress, The heat was very great, 
and their decks extremely crowded; 
but every body suffered with a good 
grace, thankful to Providence they had 
escaped the horrors of a revolutionary 
banditti. 
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ADVENTURE 


[ HAD not spent more than a fort- 

night in Havana, when I was seized 
with the yellow fever. This disease 
prevails there, to a great degree, during 
summer and autumn, and makes dread- 
ful ravages among foreigners of every 
description. It sometimes attacks peo- 
ple very suddenly, and almost without 
apy previous warning. 

When first taken ill, I wasin a mer- 
chant’s ware-house, making inquiries 
about a vessel in which | proposed go- 
ing to the eastern extremity of the 
island. As the owner was out, 1 de- 
termined to wait uatil he came.home, 
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and accordingly seated myself on a bale 
of goods. I gradually sunk into 4 
state of feverish torpidity, during which 
I had an indistinct conception of where 
I was, but could not rouse mysell, oF 
make any resistance whatever, At 
last, [ lost all sense of external objects. 
I dreamed that I went on beard the 
vessel I had heen inquiring about, and 
that we sailed down the barbour with 4 
fair wind. Suddenly, from some cause 
or other, T fell overhoard, and sunk to@ 
considerable depth, When | regained 
the surface, | saw the vessel a lietle WY 


before me, and-calied loudly for help, 
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but she swept along, under a press of 
canvass, and no one in herseemed to 
hear, or pay the least attention to my 
cries. | looked behind me in despair, 
to discover if any boat was approach- 
ing to afford assistance, but, to my hor- 
ror, saw the whole surface of the har- 
bour covered with the floating bodies 
of dead seamen tied upoo planks. The 
vessels around seemed deserted, rotten, 
and falling to pieces, and the most aw- 
rul stillness prevailed in every direction. 
In my agonies I caught hold of one of 
the corpses, and seated myself upon i. 
The limbs and muscles of the dead 
man were instantaneously relaxed—be 
uttered a horrible shout, burst the cords 
that ted him, and caught me firmly in 
bis arms. We immediately began to 
sink, and the struggles | made to extri- 
cate myself from his graspawakened me, 

I continued for some time in a state 
of overpowering agitation and giddi- 
ness; and on recovering a litle, per- 
ceived that there was no one in the 
warehouse but an old Spantard, to 
whom | could not explain my situation, 
as ie did not understand a word of 
English. I therefore walked out, and 
endeavoured to make my way to the 
boarding-house where I lodged; but 
my confusion was such, that in spite 
of all my efforts at recollection, I got 
bewildered, and at the same time so fa- 
tigued, that I was obliged to take re- 
fuge in a coffee-house near the Church 
of St. Domingo. 

Here [sat upon a bench, stunned 
by the rattling of billiards, and enheed- 
ed by the crowds of Spaniards that 
bustied around. 1 knew that I was at- 
tacked by the yellow fever, and I also 
knew that few of my age or tempera- 
Ment ever recovered from it. 1 wasa 
frendless stranger in a foreign land. 
But the thoughts of all this did not de- 
Press ime, I felt as if I could die more 
calmly in a country, and among a peo- 
ple, whose language T did not even un- 
derstand, than at home, in the midst of 
friends and associates, The presence 
of thelatier would endear life, and their 
grief would embitter its termination ;— 
but when every thing around was re- 
Yolting, affectiontess, and gloomy, the 
World had no hold upon the heart, and 
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could be relinquished without regret. 
— Though excessively weak, | immedi- 
ately left the coffee-room, and soon 
reached mny lodgings, which fortunately, 
were not far distant: and from them & 
was removed, by the advice of a med- 
ical man, to a sick-house, 

The establishment which is known 
by this name in Havana, resembles a 
private hospital, it being intended for 
the accommodation of strangers and 
foreigners who are seized with the lever, 
and who have no one to take charge of 
them during their illness. The sick 
person is provided with ap apartment, 
attendance, medicines, and diet, and 
may send for any physician he chooses, 
In summer, houses of this kind are 
full of Europeans, who die very sud- 
denly, and in great numbers, 

One night during my convalescence, 
I was disturbed, after | had gone to 
bed, by repeated groans and the sound 
of bard breathing, which proceeded 
from the chamber below mine. I next 
heard some person waiking quickly 
backwards and forwards, and then a 
noise of a heavy body falling on the floor. 

As the people of the house were in 
bed, ] got up, that I might inquite if 
any one wanted assistaice, and went 
down to the door of the apartment, 
which was half open. On looking wo, 
I saw aman dressed in a bed-gown, 
pacing hurriedly about, and sometimes 
muttering a few words. A lamp stood 
upon the tableand when the light fell 
upon his countenance, | perceived it to 
be much flushed and agitated. 

I entered the room, saying I feared 
he was ill, aad would call up a nurse to 
attend him. “ Ay, ay!” cried be, “all 
a damned imposition, They've got 
me here hard and fast, and don’t care 
how it goes with me—But they won't 
make much more out of me, that’s one 
comfort. Oh, sir! I'm a miserable 
man—I want to write a letter—TI want 
pen, ink, and paper—A small sheet 
will do.” 

“Tentreat you to return to bed,” 
said 1; “you shall have all these aru- 
cles to-morrow morning.” — 

“To-morrow morning!” cried he 
with vehemence. ‘“ You don’t know 
what you're talking about. The dec- 
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tor told me to-day—yes he did—that 
I would’nt live ull then—Meay God 
Almighty prove hima liar!—L’ve got 
into a wrong port here—Why the bell 
didn’t we all go to the bottom last voy- 
age !—'I‘his is a dreadful place to die 
in Five dollars a day,” continued 
he, raising bis voice; ‘* What con- 
founded sharks they are!—My birth 
here an’t worth the tenth of that— 
Well, well, when I’m dead I hope my 
corpse will bring a plague upon the 
house, and infect every one that comes 
near it—May every Spaniard that 
meets my burial in the street drop down 
dead, and be eternally damned !—I 
was at Ramsay's funeral the other day 
—The coffia was hardly big enough to 
hold bhim—and what a burying-place ? 
— The coffins are piled above one an- 
other, aud their coruers stick through 
the ground—The carrion-crows flew 
about, as if they were glad to see us 
in our black cloties—I’\l be laid there 
by and bye.—Lord help me!—But I 
must write that letter,” 

Perceiving that it would be in vain 
to attempt to compose him. 1 went up 
to my own room, and brought down 
writing materials, ‘“ Ay, that’s right,” 
said he; “thank you. I must write to 
my wife—Poor young creature, she’s in 
the Orkneys now—We could live there 
for two weeks on the money [I’m now 
paying fora day’s board and lodging. 
I will tell her that I am well, and com- 
ing home soon ; for if she knew 1 was 
dying,she would break her heart—T'wo 
or three days ago I hoped to have seen 
her again, but this infernal fever has ta- 
ken me aback with a vengeance.” 

“ T suppose you are master of some 
vessel in the port,” said I,_— 

«« No, no, not master,” returned he ; 
“my days of being master were over 
long ago, though I once commanded as 
nice a sea-boat as ever weut before the 
wind—howsomever, that’s neither here 
nor there now. But I'll tell you the 
whole. About two years since, I sail- 
ed a small vessel, and owned a_ part 
of her. Our trade lay chiefly in con- 
traband goods ; and well was she fitted 
for it, for nothing on the seas could 
keep up with her. Ay, many a time, 
when chased by a king’s cutter, we 
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thought it no more than play, because | 
we knew we could get clear of her the 
moment we had a mind. 

“ Well, one day, as we were hauling 
out of a French port, a young man 
came alongside in a boat, and entreated 
hard to be taken on board. Now, you 
know smugglers never like to take pas- 
sengers; so I flatly refused to have any 
thing to do with him. However, he 
told a rigmarole story about his being 
so short of money, that if he was 
obliged to remain any longer in France, 
he would not have enough to pay his 
passage home, and said | might land 
him in whatever British port I chose, 
Well, I took him on board, and we set 
sail. At first, things went pleasantly 
enough between us; for he was a clev- 


er young man, and had a world of 
knowledge. I used often to talk to 


him of the Orkney Islands, of which 
I was a native, and always spoke of 
them as partially, as every one must do, 
who has enjoyed their delighttul cli- 
mate, and ail the good things which 
they abundantly afford. He at last 
began to joke with me about my fond- 
ness for my native place, which, he 
said, was only fit for the habitation of 
bears and seals. Now it’s so natural 
for a man to love bis country, that none 
but a wretch would try to put bim out 
of conceit with it; and I should not 
be surprised to hear even one of these 
Spaniards say, that this infernal hole of 
a town was the fiuest place in the world. 

* Well, this young fellow’s raillery 
went farther every day, and began to 
cut me to the heart. I often tossed 
about in my birth for hours together, 
thinking oo his sharp jokes, and wish- 
ing to death that I bad the power of 
answering them with effect, and hand- 
ling him as severely as he did me ; for 
he was easy of speech, and had a cool 
temper; but I was not gifted io either 
of these ways, 

** One day at dinner, when he was 
going on in his usual style, I lost pa- 
tieoce altogether, and called hima liar, 
and threw my fork athis head. He 
turned as white as that sheet of papef 
for a moment, but soon recovered bim- 
self, and did not offer to touch me. 
grew more and more provoked; for I 
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had hoped that he would strike me, and 
so give me a fair reason for closing up- 
on him, and choaking him, or beating 
his life out. Butas | could not do this 
with any show of justice, I ordered 
him forward among the seamen, for- 
bidding him, at the same time, ever to 
enter the cabin again. 

“He obeyed so quietly, that my 
mind quite misgave me about what 
would be the end of the business ; for 
I knew he was a lad of spirit, and nev- 
er would forgive the disgraceful insult I 
had put upoo him, ‘That afternoon I 
sent him his trunk, and he never after- 
wards came farther aft than the main- 
mast. He used to remain below all 
day; but generally made his appear- 
ance upon deck when it got dark, aod 
sat there in deep thought. Olten at 
night, when all were in their births, ex- 
cept myself and the helmsman, and 
other two hands, I have observed him 
gazing stedfastly upon me for hours 
together. ‘This behaviour would fill 
my mind with such fearful forebodings, 
as kept me from sleeping when my 
Watch was over, 

“ We got into port after a tolerably 
fair passage. We had scarcely dropped 
anchor before he came to me, as | stood 
by the cabin-door, and requested to 
know how much be owed me for his 
passage ; adding, that 1 bad used him 
very ill, since be bad never yet said 
any thing with the intention of burting 
my feelings in the least degree. These 
lair words threw me off my guard ; for 
after having received from him the sum 
due me, foolishly allowed him to go 
He went direct to the Cus- 
tom-house, and informed against me, 
Whether he really knew, or only sus- 
pected, that T had prohibited articles 
on board, the devil perhaps knows hest ; 
but be that as it may, the officers were 
alongside inthe course of bali an hour, 


On shore, 


ry . . . 
Phe short and the long of it was this—- 


both the vessel and cargo were seized, 
“This was a terrible blow. The 
Owners owed me a good round sum of 
Money; but so far from expecting 
them to pay it, I felt convinced that 
they would throw me into jail, whenev- 
erthey got hold of me. I had settled 
™y wife on a small place in the Ork- 
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neys. Part of its price was paid, and 
the remainder bad now become due; 
but the seizure of the vessel at once 
deprived me of those means of making 
up the sum that I had counted upon. 
It was some time before I quite knew 
the terribleness of my misfortune ; but 
at last it burst upon me like a hurricane 
—assailing me first in one quarter, and 
then in another. 

“At night I wandered about the 
streets, not knowing whatto do. It 
was dark, and rained, and blew hard ; 
but I did not mind the weather. In 
passing a door, where there was a light, 
I saw the young man who bad betrayed 
me, walking along the opposite side of 
the way. I followed him, and many a 
time could have knocked him over, 
without being seen by any one; but I 
desisted, for I had not resolved upon 
what sort of revenge I was to take. Re- 
venge I was determined to have, and 
that very night too. At last he went 
along the pier—I looked round a mo- 
ment—every thing seemed quiet—l 
slipped behiad him, and pushed him 
over. The tide was just coming in, 
and the dashing of the sea, and the 
noise of the wind, drowned his cries, 
if he uttered any. I heard him plunge 
—that was enough for me. 

* That night [ slept at a mean tav- 
ern. Idid not sleep. I lay in bed, 
repenting that I had taken such a poor 
revenge. He has only been choaked 
with water, thought I, and the hike hap- 
pens to many an honest seaman. 

* Next morning, on going to my 
window, which looked to the harbour, 
I observed a great crowd of people 
gathered round something, but could 
not see what it was for their heads. [ 
grew quite dizzy, and began to tremble 
allover, They soon began to move 
along the street below me, I ran back 
from the window, and then to it again, 
four or five times, impelled by a dread- 
ful curiosity, which I feared equaily to 
resist, avd to yield to. However, I 


got a glimpse as they passed along. 
His head was sadly mangled; but [ 
didn’t do that, you kuow. 

‘*T was well convinced, that my on- 
ly safety lay in making off as fast as 
possible; and I embarked that very 
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day in a sloop bound for the north of 
Scotland. We had a most baffling 
time of it, and it appeared doubly so to 
me, because I was continually thinking 
what terrible tuings | wouid bring to 
my wife aud childres, and how desti- 
tute we would ali be, | 

* From the sioop, I went on board 
another vesse:. which carried me to that 
part of the Orkneys, where my family 
were. Notwithstanding the dark weight 
that lay upon my mind, I felt a plea- 
santness of heart, when [saw my native 
place again. It almost set mea crying, 
and I thought more of my country than 
ever, when 1 reflected upon what 1 bad 
brought myself to, by standing up iu its 
defence. 

** T soon broke the disastrous intelli- 
gence to my wife. As we were in ab- 
solute poverty, I found 1 necessary to 
ask relief from my father-in-law. ‘This 
was a trying business, forte was a hard 
tyrannical man, and had just marned a 
second wife ; however, alter a deal of 
parleying and abuse, he consented to 
take my family mto his own house, 
provided they would make themselves 
useful. As for me, be said, I must 
shit for myself. his recommenda- 
tion, 1 soon got a birth on board a 
small vessel bound for New York. 
From that port, I sailed in a ship to this 
here Havana. A mercantile house 
lately offered me the charge of a vessel, 
destined for a very unhealthy part of 
the West Indies, which I immediately 
accepted, for 1 knew I could make a 
good voyage of it. But this accursed 
fever has moored me fast, and death 
will soon make all things square. Now 
I have told yon all this black story ; I 
would rather the whole world should 
know it, than that Ishould die. Is there 
no he!p? Is there no power in physic 2 
—Oh, it would be nothing to founder 
at sea !—-Nothing compared with dying 
in this gloomy deliberate way. But I 
must begin writing, only I'm afraid Pil 
not be able to make out a connected 
letter.” 

“If you insist upon writing to your 
wife,” said I, “ let me persuade you to 
tell her truly in what state you are.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” cried he, 
“T’m pot such a wretch. I suppose 
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you think, because I pushed a devil jp- 
to the sea, | have no mercy about me 
atall, Revenge is sweet, you kuow, 
I hke to give every man bis own again, 
be it good orevil; but I would not 
harm a fly, if it had mot injured me, 
1 aon’t wantto kill my wife. I dare 
say, poor girl, her stepmother makes 
things go hard enough with her alrea. 
dy. 4 will tell ber Lam very well, and 
the hope of seeing me aguin will keep 
alive her spirits, You had better go 
away now—I'ii write best alone.” 

After in vain endeavouring to per- 
suade him to defer his purpose till 
morning, | returned to my own apart- 
ment, 

My first thought, when I awakened 
next day, was about this unfortunate 
seaman, and I calied up a negro man, 
who belonged to the house, and in- 
quired tf he was sti!l in life. 

“No,” returned the negro, “ he’s 
dead—dead sure enough: I’ve just 
come from telling them to make his 
coffin. The coffin-makers like to see 
me—I go to them oiten, for white 
massas die very fast now. They die 
so soon, that my massa can’t make any 
thing of them. I! they would all get 
better, and stay long like you, it would 
answer very fine.” asked at what 
hour he died, 

*“ Me no know that,” answered the 
negro. “ No ody was beside him; 
but iteould not be long time since, for 
I heard him tighting bard with death, 
and wished him far enough, for break- 
ing my sleep. I found him quite suff 
this morning, with a sheet of paper 
held so strong in ‘his band, that I bad 
some ado to pull it out. He be buried 
this afternoon; but we no know where 
his friends are ; so massa will just take 
him out to the grave in a volant aloue 
by himself.” 

Early next morning, the superinten- 
tendant of the house came imto my 
room, and informed me thata sick gen- 
tleman below wished anxiously to speak 
with me. 4 immediately accompanied 
him to the apartment of the stranger, 
who took no notice of us when we en- 
tered, for he'had sunk into a sort of 
lethargic slumber, His face was deadly 
pale, and the sharpness of his features 
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indicated approaching death. My at- 
tendant having roused bim, and men- 
tioned the cause of my visit, left us to- 
gether. 

“Iam informed,” said he, endeav- 
ouring to raise himself up in his bed, 
“that you are of the medical profes- 
sion, and [I wish to ask one question, 
which, for the sake of a dying man, I 
conjure to answer truly—is the fever 
under which I now labour infectious ?” 

“ Assuredly not,” returned I; “ I 
never supposed it to be so.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed he; 
“then I shall yet enjoy a few moments 
of comfort betore lL die. What a re- 
lief this information is! Poor Maria, 
you wall still” Here he shook with 
agitation, aud tears began to roll down 
his cheeks. 

“IT owe you an explanation of this 
behaviour,” said he, recovering himself 
a little; “since you have removed an 
uncertainty which has hitherto increas- 
ed the disquiets of my deathbed. I 
arrived here a few days ago, from Bal- 
timore.' I intended to have commen- 
ced business in this town as a merchant, 
and accordingly brought along with me 
a daughter—av only daughter. Being 
atacked with the fever almost immedi- 
aiely, | was conveyed to this house, for 
Thad not provided any place of my 
own. My daughter lives at present 
with an American lady. She has come 
to see me twice, against my express 
commands ; aod I have ever since been 
fuli of terror, lest she should have re- 
ceived infection in the course of her 
visits, But you tell me this cannot be ; 
—Irusting in such an assurance, I will 
send for her—that I may see her again 
before I die.” 

“That you can do without risk,” 
said I; “but are you not too ready to 
yleld to desponding thoughts 2?” 

‘No, no, no, I teel something here,” 
returned he, laying his hand on his 
breast ; “| know it is—it must be 
death, Oh, that the Almighty would 
yet grant me a little time! IL do not 
ask it for my own sake, but for her’s,— 

lis hard to be demied, since there 1s 
NO selfishness in my petition ;—but per- 
haps l' mistaken, Ob beware how 
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you contract any ties that will bind 
your heart to this earth ;—our parting 
is severe enough without them.” 

He turned his face from me. Ina 
little time I addressed him, but receiv- 
ed no reply—tor he was dead. 

One afternoon, while taking my us- 
val walk round the court, my attention 
was arrested by the sound of persons 
speaking in a tone of altercation and 
entreaty. Ina little time, the superin- 
tendant of the house looked from the 
door of one of the apartments, and 
asked me to come in, 

On entering, I perceived a young 
man, seated on a bed, half-dressed, and 
in the act of putting on the remainder 
of his clothes. He was much emacia- 
ted, and so weak, that he trembled ex- 
cessively ; but his manner evinced a 
degree of resolution and impatience, 
which seemed to supply the place of 
strength, A mulatto woman stood 
looking at him with an expression of 
astonishment and unconcern., 

“No person in his senses would: 
think of leaving my house, when in 
such a state,” said the superintendant 
to me, 

I inquired if the young man was 
not delirious, He overheard me, and 
called out fiercely, ‘ No, sir, lam not 
delirious—I_ know what I’m about, 
and am determined to do as I please, 
I have given reasons for my conduct 
already.” 

«« Rather strange ones, though,” said 
the superintendant to me.—* This 
morning he asked how much he owed 
me for the time he had been in this 
house.—When I satisfied him on this 
point, he said he must go away, as he 
had scarcely money enough to pay 
what was already due; now I’ve just 
been telling bim’”———** Say no more,” 
interrupted the young map; “I will 
not contract debts, when I have no pos- 
sible means of payingthem. A friend of 
mine has a ship io the harbour—I will 
go on board of her, and die there,” 

“ Why, it’s not worth while mov- 
ing,” said the mulatto woman, “ for the 
doctor told me you could not live two 
days. My master won't mind the ex- 
pence of keeping you that time, if you 
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ean secure him against the charges of 
your funeral.” 

“Peace,” cried the superintendant ; 
“Sir, I entreat you to remain here for 
my sake, if you will not for your own. 
The credit of this house. would be 
injured, if any sick person leftit before 
he had perfectly recovered.” 

“I am of that opinion too,” said I 
to the young man; “ but you shall 
never be under obligations you cannot 
cancel. while it is in my power to assist 
yon. Allow me to offer my services 
in extricating you from your difficul- 
ties.” 

The superintendant and nurse, per- 
ceiving that he had abandoned his in- 
tention of immediately removing, left 
the room, and [ again asked if I could 
be useful to him in any way. 

“ A few days ago,” said he, “ your 
generous offers would have proved val- 
uable beyond all description; and [ 
would instantly have accepted of them. 
But now they are of no avail, unless 
they could be made the means of pur- 
chasing life. Were that granted me, I 
would soon have it in my power to 
step into the enjoyment of perfect hap- 
piness, But [ will tell you my unfor- 
tunate story. 

“ T arrived in this town about three 
weeks ago, from Philadelphia, where I 
have hitherto resided. 1 was bred to 
mercantile business ; but as, owing to 
the depressed state of commerce that 
has lately existed throughout America, 
T could not procure either a situation, 
or any employment, I spent my time in 
idleness, and at last fell in love with a 
young lady, who also became attached 
tome. We wasted away our hours io 
each others company, without ever 
thinking seriously of the future. When 
my destitute state happened to force it- 
self upoa my miod, | smothered the 
recollection of it, by building castles 
in the air, and trying to believe that 
some piece of good fortune awaited me. 

“* However, I was eventually roused 
to exertion, by the death of my dear 
one’s mother, In consequence of this 
event. she was obliged to leave Phila- 
delphia, and reside with a rich brother, 
who lived in the country. We had no 
longer any opportunity of seeing each 
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other; and the distress I suffered on 
this account, and the thoughts of the 
misery which my supineness would be 
the means of inflicting upon her, made 
me determine to push my fortune some- 
where abroad. As I understood some 
Spanish, end could procure a few let- 
ters of recommendation to persons in 
Havana, | soon decided upon coming 
here. 

‘“ When I arrived, I hastened to 
call upon those people to whom | had 
introductions, They received me po- 
litely enough, and promised to forward 
my views as much as possibie, at the 
same time encouraging me with flatter- 
ing hopes. My finances were low when 
I reached this city, and the brilliant 
prospects in which T foolishly indulged, 
did not tend to make me economical, 
At last, I began to perceive the necessi- 
ty of limiting my expences, and retired 
to obscure lodgings, where I lived in the 
narrowest manner possible, 

“ | had made several agreeable ac- 
quaintances, though the suspense and 
anxiety I suffered, made me indifferent 
about having much intercourse with 
them. However, there was a young 
Spaniard, for whom I felt a particular 
revard. One evening, he called at my 
rooms, and requested me to accompany 
him to his aunt’s, that he might intro- 
duce me to some of his country women. 
We went and took coffee with the ladies, 
and it being a festival of the church, it 
was agreed that we should go to the 
public bali, that takes place on such 
occasions. —It was late when we left 
the bail-room, and my friend and I ac- 
companied the ladies home. Contrary 
to my expectation, they requested us to 
enter the house, and pressed the matter 
so strongly that wecomplied. We had 
not sat long,when cards were proposed ; 
but [ took alarm at this, being well a 
ware of the expertness of the Spaniards 
in playing games of chance, and of my 
own inability to cope with them, on ac- 
count of my imperfect acquaintance 
with their language. I therefore pro 
tested against remaining any longer, but 
without avail, for my friend and the la- 
dies opposed every thing I said. 
would have departed notwithstanding 
all this, but I did not know tbe way 
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home, and feared to risk my life by 
wandering alone through the streets of 
Havana at midnight. 

“ We accordingly sat down to cards, 
and I lost so fast that I began to have 
suspicions Of unfair play. [ was soon 
stripped of all the money | had about 
me, but my friend offered to be security 
for whatever the ladies should win from 
me. When I had lost toa large amount, 
we rose and took leave, but not before 
some warm words that passed between 
us, made ine give him, in disdain,a prom- 
issory note tor the sum I had borrowed, 

* Next morniog, my reflections were 
not of the most agreeable kind, for my 
finances could ill support the encroach- 
ments which the preceding night’s play 
had made upon them. After breakfast, 
I went to the coffee-house, and’ there 
met a gentleman whom I had seen at 
the ball. He inquired in a very signifi- 
cant manner for the ladies I had escort- 
ed there. On my requesting an expla- 
nation, he informed me that they were 
woinen of no reputation, and that the 
young Spaniard, whom I called my 
fnend, was employed by them to entrap 
strangers, and bring his dupes to their 
house, that they might have an opportu- 
nity of cheating them at cards, or obtain- 
ing money from them in a more licen- 
tious way. This information wounded 
Iny pride as deeply as my losses at cards 
liad drained my purse; and I could not 
but bitterly repent that I had given a 
Promissory note to one who so little de- 
served my confidence. However, as 
things could not be retrieved, I endeav- 
Oured to forget my misfortunes,and weot 
to the post-office to inquire if there 
Were any letter forme. I got one, 
Which I knew from the superscription to 
be from my beloved. She informed 
me, that her brother having died sud- 
denly, had left her thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and concluded by requesting, that 
I would return to Philadelphia imme- 
diately, as her fortune and herself were 
how at my disposal, 

“ The. perusal of this letter made me 
‘tremble with joy. Every thing around 
ine seemed delightful, and | even began 
(0 regard, with some degree of compla- 
fency, my perfidious companion, and 

's female associates, Having learned 
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from the coffee-house books that a ves- 
sel had just cleared out for New York, 
I immediately went on board of her, 
and agreed with the captain for a pas- 
sage, which was to cost me nearly the 
whole suin I had in my possession, 

“On my return bome, after having 
made these arrangements, I suddealy 
recollected that the young Spaniard bad 
a bill upon me for such an amount, that, 
if [ paid him, it would be impossible 
for me to go to New York. The ago- 
nies | felt, on recalling this cireamstance, 
were succeeded by a severe siruggie be-~ 
tween love and honour, It I left Ha- 
vana, without discharging my debt, my 
unprincipled associate would proclaim 
and prove me a villain anda fugitive ; 
but if I remained and answered his de- 
mands, I would not have it in my pow- 
er to sail for the United States, until I 
received remittances from my friends 
there ; and I knew that I could hon- 
ourably discharge the boud I had given, 
by sending him the sum whea I reach- 
ed Philadelphia. 

“ You may easily suppose how this 
conflict ended. I wenton board the 
vessel, which was to sail that afternoon, 
and endeavoured to find a justification 
of my conduct, in the reflection, that al- 
most no person in similar circumstan- 
ces would have acted otherwise. The 
thoughts of the happiness that awaited 
me, had little effect in shortening the 
the bours that were to elapse before we 
set sail. At last, to my great joy, the 
seamen began to heave up the anchor. 
I sat in the cabin, counting the turns of 
the windlass, and inbaling with delight 
the favourable breeze that blew through 
the windows, ; 

‘In the midst of all this, the cap- 
tain called me upon deck, When J 
got there, I saw the custom-house boat 
lying alongside, and the harbour-mas- 
ter, who stood in her, immediately de- 


‘manded my passport.—TI attempted to 


answer, but my alarm was such, that I 
could not speak. He then addressed 
mein English, and I so far recovered 
myself as to tell him, that I bad no 
passport, being ignorant that such a 
thing was necessary. ‘ You must re- 
turn ashore then,” said be, “I must do 
my duty.” I pleaded against this, but 
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it was allin vain. He probably con- 
sidered my agitation and distress as 
proofs of guilt and terror, and the cap- 
tain himself seemed anxious to get rid 
of me. My trunks being lowered into 
the boat, I was obliged to follow, and 
and the harbour-master ordered bis men 
to row to the wharf. 

“Qn reaching it, we found a crowd 
of people talking together, and among 
them I recognized the young Spaniard. 
He was teiling the others, in Spanish, 
whata villain I was, and how I had 
attempted to run away without paying 
my debts, As the harbour-master had 
NO accusation against me, he merely 
bade his men put my trunks on the 
wharf, and went away. Wheo my 
treacherous associate perceived this, he 
advanced towards me, and after using 
very insulting language, demanded pay- 
ment of hisnote. My feelings were at 
that time too deep to shew themselves 
externally. I opened my portmanteau, 
and counted out the sum into bis hands, 
and having called a volanto, drove to the 
lodgings which I had formerly oceu pied. 
— At first, the violence of my resent- 
ment against the author of my calam- 
ities in some degree prevented the inva- 
sions of grief; and the cruel exposure 
of my conduct, which he had made to 
persons who were ignorant of my pe- 
culiar situation, and who would of 
course put the worst constructions upon 
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every thing, stang me even more than 
the disappointment I had suffered, 

“Next morning IT made inquiry at 
the coffee-house, and at several other 
places, if any vessel was soon expected 
to sail for the United States, and learn- 
ed that there would be one in less than 
a week, My next business was to 
raise money to pay my passage, | 
tried various plans without success, till 
at last, overcome with fatigue and mis- 
ery, I fell sick, and having no one to 
attend me at my lodgings, was convey- 
ed to this house of disease. | am 
aware, that death will soon puta period 
to my agonizing regrets, but you may 
well suppose, that I am little prepared 
to meet it; for the happiness, which 
the fatal incidents just related have be- 
reft me of, appears to grow more and 
more desirable as life ebbs away, and I 
would preter the possession of ber, 
whom |] shall never see again, {0 “nD as- 
surance that IT should henceforth abide 
in the company of blessed angels.” 

My health being now re-esiahlished, 
T left the sick-house the following day. 
However, previous to my departure, I 
was informed of the death of this 
young American, and could not but re- 
flect, with gratitude. upon my preserva- 
tion from the fatal effects of a pestilence 
which daily made so many persons its 
victims, 





(London Magazine, June.) 


SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, 


W[THE eighth, and, we fear, the last 

oumber of the Irish Melodies, by 
the union of whose music to his beau- 
tiful verse, Mr. Moore has laid his 
country under such infinite obligations, 
has just issued from the press. When, 
in aformer portion of the work, the 
poet bade “ farewell to his harp,” with 
all respect for him, we douhted his sin- 
cerity. ‘ At lover's perjuries they sav 


. Jove laughs.”— At poet’s lapses, then, 


why should mortals be too serious ? 
In this case it is impossible, because 
the delinquent has the double justifica- 
However, 


there is prefixed to this number a gen- 
eral and final dedication of the entire 
work to the nobility, and gentry of 
Ireland, which really looks as if it was 
brought to its terinination in good eat- 
nest. Why this should be so, is not 
for usto say. The poet is still, and 
long may be continue so, in full pos- 
session of his fine faculties ; and the 
wild mountains and valleys of his 
country are still rich in most melodious 
airs, which have escaped the accompa: 
iments of Mr. Bishop. Whether, 
however, this is to be the last sound of 
the Irish harp, or whether it will pro 
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duce another dulcet echo, its music has 
certainly established, for Ireland, a high 
name in vocal science, and the verse to 
which it bas been ‘ married” places its 
author amongst the very first lyric poets 
of any age or nation—even by the side 
of Horace and Anacreon. Beautiful 
a3 are many parts of his Lalla Rookh, 
and exquisite as we admit many of bis 
episties from America to be, it is to his 
songs that Moore must trust for immor- 
tality, and immortal he must be as long 
as English ladies can love, or Irish gen- 
tlemen can drink, which, we take it, is as 
much of immortality as any modern 
bard can consider himself equitably en- 
titled to. ‘The lyrist has, indeed, in 
this respect, a great advantage over the 
brotherhoed of Parnassus, The heart 
of every one takes its season of benev- 
olence, and grows tired of satire—the 
the mind will not for ever chill itself 
within the shade of ethics, and neither 
heart nor mind can sustain eternally the 
horrors or the heights of the epic as- 
pirant, But the lyrist strays carelessly 
along the verges of the movunotain,— 
The echoes which he awakens, if not 
loud, are sweet ; and the chords with 
which he produces them are heart-strings. 
He identifies himself with the passions 
of youth—-he associates himself with 
the pleasures of manhood—he sighs 
melodious comfort in the bower—he 
sings most mirthful logic over the bot- 
tle—he resounds and sweetens the mu- 
sic of the chase; and whether with 
young or old—in bowers, or copses, or 
banquets—sighing with lovers, or ca- 
rousing with Bacchanals, he entangles 
himself with therichest threads of our ex- 
istence—he is determined, at all events, 
to have a garland ; and, when the sea- 
son of - the. fewer is past, he jovially 
awaits its return, clustering his brows 
with the fruitage of the vineyard. In 
this last department, indeed, Moore has 
one living rival in the patriarch person 
of Captain Morris; but he has only 
One—there is no one else similis aut 
secundus. It is no disparagement to any 
one to admit Morristoa convivial com- 
petition. Bacchus in his wildest, merri- 
est, and most classical moods, has not a 
More inspired idolater than the veteran 
laureate of the vintage—the snows of 
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eighty winters have not withered a leaf 
of his laurels, and even Mont Bianc’s 
**diadem” might melt in the sunshine 
of bis perénnial imagination. *‘ That 
time flies fast, the poet sings,’ and ‘ That 
I think’s a reason fair to fill my glass 
again,” will remain the standard justifi- 
cations of every reveller who can blend 
wine, and wit, and music together, as 
long as the ivied god retaius a single 
votary to hiccough over his orgies. Of 
course when we speak of the songs of 
Captain Morris, we speak only of those 
which he composed before the second 
bottle, —of those which age may hear 
without a blush, and to which youth 
may listen without any fear of the con- 
sequences, As the lyrist of love, how- 
ever, Moore standsalone and uprival- 
led. Anacreon might rise from his 
grave to hear him, and Lalage herself, 
whether ** dulce ridens,” or * dulce lo- 
quens,” might forget for him, for a 
moment, even the nightingale of Italy. 

Of the songs contained in the pre- 
sent number, the one- composed in me- 
mory of Mr. Grattan is the most ela- 
borate, if not the happiest. But it is 
scarcely fair to consider it altogether as 
a song, because a note informs us that 
only the first two verses are intended to 
be sung. It is a poem, which the 
heart aided the head in dictating, and 
its subject well deserves the celebration. 
The first patriot of any country is wor- 
thy the commemoration of its first poet. 
It is set to a mournful but spirited 
air, called Macfarlane’s Lamentation. 


Shall the harp then be silent, when he, who first gave 
To our cuuntry a name, is withdrawn fromall eyes? 

Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the grave, 
Where the first—where the last of her patriots lies ? 


No—faint tho’ the death-song may fall from his lips, 
Though his harp, like his soul, may with shadows 
be crost, 
Vet, yet shall it sound, ’mid a nation’s eclipse, 
And proclaim to the world what a star hath been 
lost! 


What a union of al! the affections and powers, 
By which life is exalted, embellish’d, refin’d, 

Was embraced in that spirit—whose centre was ours, 
While its mighty circumference circled mankind. 


Oh, who that loves Erin—or who that can see 
Through the waste of her annals, that epoch sub- 
lime-- 
Like a pyramid, rais’d in the desert—where he 
And his glory stand out to the eyes of all time ! 
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That one lucid interval, snatch’d from the gloom 


And the madness of ages, when, fill’d with his soul, 


A nation o’erleap'd the dark bounds of her doom, 
And, for one sacred instant, touch’d Liberty’s goal ! 


Who that ever hath heard him—hath drank at the 
souree 
Of that wonderful eloquence, all Erin’s own, 
In whose high-thoughted daring, the fire, and the 
force, 
And the yet untam’d spring of her spirit are 
shown— 


An eloquence, rich--wheresoever its wave 
Wander'd free and trnumphant—with thoughts 
that shone through, 
As clear as the brook’s “ stone of lustre,” and gave, 
With the flash of the cem, its solidity too. 


Who, that ever approach’d him, when, free from the 
crowd, 
In a home full of love, he delighted to tread 
*Mong the trees which a nation had giv’n, and which 
bow’d, * 
As if each brought a new civic crown for his head— 
That home, where—-'ike him who,as fable hath told, 
Put the rays from his brow, that his child might 
come near— 
Every glory forgot, the most wise of the old 


Became al! that the simplest and youngest hold 
dear. 


Is there one, who hath thus, through his orbit of life, 
But at distance observ’d him—through glory, 
through blame, 
In the caim of retreat, in the grandeur of strife, 
Whether shining or clouded, still high and the 
same-— 


Such a union of all that enriches life’s hour, 
Of the sweetness we love and the greatness we 
praise, 
As that type of simplicity blended with power, 
A child with a thunderbolt only portrays.— 
Oh no—not a heart, that e’er knew him, but mourns, 
Deep, deepo’er the grave, where such glory is 
shrin’d— 
O’er a monument Fame will preserve, mong the urns 
Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind! 


We are not fond of accusing poets, 
and particularly such poets as Mr. 
Moore, of any thing like plagiarism. 
He is too original to become an imita- 
tor of any one—too rich in his own 
stores to draw upon the coffers of anoth- 
er,—but there certainly is a singular, 
and rather suspicious coincidence in 
one of the songs of this number, and 
the lines which we annex, and which 
are selected from a pretty, and rather 
unjustly neglected poem, published by 
Murray in 1813, 


Ne’er ask the hour—what is it to us 
How time deals out his treasnres ? 

The golden moments, lent us thus, 

Are not Ais coin, but Pleasure’s. 
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If counting them over could add to their blisses, 
I’'dnumber each glorious second ; 

Bat momentsof joy are, like Lesbia’s kisses, 
Teo quick and sweet to be reekon’d- 

Then fill the cup—what is it to us 
‘How Time his eircie measures ? 

The fairy hours we cal} up thus, 

Obey no wand but Pleasure's ! 





Young Joy ne’er thought of counting hours, 
Till Care, one summer’s morning, 

Set up, among his smiling flowers, 
A dial, by way of warning. 


The parallel lines to which we al- 
lude are these: 


Fronting the ocean, but beyond the ken 

Of publie view and sounds of murm’ring men, 
Of unhewn roots composed, and gnarled wood, 
A small and rustic oratory stood— 

‘Two mossy pines, high bending, interwove 
Their aged and fantastic arms above. 

In front, amid the gay, surrounding flowers, 

A dia! counted the departing hours, 

On which the sweetest light of summer shone— 
A rude and brief inscription mark’d the stone— 


To count, with passing shade, the hours, 
I placed the dial "mid the flowers ; 

That one by one, came forth and died, 
Blooming and withering by its side. 
Mortal, let the sight impart 

Its pensive moral to thy heart. 


The coincidence cannot fail to strike 
the reader ; it may, however, certainly 
be altogether accidental, The name of 
the poem is ‘*“ The Missionary.”— 
There are a number of other very beau- 
tiful poems, which our limits will not 
allow us to select. The poem called 
the “ Parallel” is extremely touching, 
and quite characteristic of the author. 
In taking our leave of this volume, 
which we recommend to all who have 
‘* music in their souls,” we cannot con- 
clude better than by noticing the great 
simplicity and beauty of the air to 
which the words, ‘ Oh banquet not,” 
are set, and by quoting the following 
fine hymn, which we wish the Neapol- 
itans could bave heard in their ranks, 
before they relinquished the last hope 
of freedom for the land of song. 











Oh, the sight entrancing, 

When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d 
With helm and biade, 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 

When hearts areal! high beating, 

And the trumpet’s voice repeating 
That song, whose breath 

May lead to death, 
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But never to retreating ! 

Oh the sight entrancing, 

When morning's beam is glancing 
O’er files, array*d 
With helm and blade, 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 





Yet, tis not helm or feather— 
Forask yon despot, whether 
His plumed bands 
Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together, 
Leave pomps to those who need “em— 
Adorn but man with freedom, 
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And proud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves, 
That crawl, where monarchs lead ’em. 
The sword may pierce the beaver, 
Stone walls in time may sever, 
“Tis heart alone, 
Worth steel and stone 
That keeps men free for ever ! 
Oh that sight entrancing, 
When the morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d 
With helm and blade, 
And in Freedom’s canse advancing ! 





(Blackwood’s Magazine, June.) 
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HERE is nothing more solemn than 

a walk in the church-yard, and did 
the good people of Edinburgh, who 
manage the public affairs of their fellow- 
citizens, think it expedient, meditations 
among the tombs might not be unpleas- 
ing. But as things are at present arran- 
ged, 00 one who has not learnt to look 
upon the most disgusting and repulsive 
objects in nature with indifference, will, 
asa matter of choice, visit any of the 
Edinburgh repositories of the dead. 
A late traveller, Mr. Williams, from an 
inspection of the cemeteries of other 
countries, has suggested the propriety of 
some improvements in our own ; and { 
am happy to observe, that several indi- 
viduals, who think shrubs and flowers 
are fully as ornamental as rank grass, 
nettles and hemlock, have dressed up 
the little spots intended for their last re- 
pose in a very becoming manner. I 
would therefore suggest, for the consid- 
eration of those who have the power of 
Carrying improvements into execution, 
that all the church-yards should be 
carefully levelled, and divided by walks 
lito long dormitories of six or eight 
feet in breadth, edved with box or oth- 
er ornamental border; and that the 
lriends of the deceased should, for so 
Many years, have the liberty of plant- 
lug such shrubs or flowers over the little 
Spots where their friends were interred, 
a they should judge proper. 

Were this plan to be carried into ex- 
fcution, 1ustead of hillocks formed of 
hunan hones and fragments .of coffins, 
Our cemeteries would present the ap- 
Pearance of a large garden, in which 
he contemplative might walk and pe- 
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ruse the lettered monuments with some 
degree of comfort. A Jawrel bush 
might then mark to the eye of the pas- 
senger the last resting-place of acelebra- 
ted character ; a none-so-pretly might 
betoken that the inhabitant below was 
not deficient in personal charms; a 
noli me langere, indicate that the little 
spot was sacred to a maiden lady ; and 
a lily or narcissus tell, more eloquently 
than a thousand words, that innocence 
and virtue reposed there in peace. _ 
Forget me not might mark the graves 
of the most intimate and dear friends 
—the primrose or the snow-drop, the 
earthy cradles of infancy and childhood 
—while a red and while rose might 
pleasingly recal to the memory of chil- 
dren, the virtues, or the tender ties 
which had united the hearts and the 
hands of their parents. 

Farther ; might not the regal corolla 
of an tris point out the last bed of a 
noble personage—a cluster of tulips 
perpetuate the remembrance of the 
scarlet and ermine of ofticial characters 
-v-and the vy mark to the mind the 
accommodating manners of a courtier 2 
Might not a cabbage or a cauliflower 
raise au appropriate vegetable urn ovet 
the grave of an alderman—a bush of 
holly, or furze, betoken the unapproach- 
able dormitory of a lawyer—and a 
piant of hellebore, or rhubarb, point out 
the remains of a professor of the heal- 
ing art? The distinctions of nations 
might ever be perpetuated after death 5 
and those who attached value to such 
distinctions, could easily be gratified. 
The shamrock might flourish over the 
grave uf an Irishman—the thisile fear 
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its head over the remains of a native of 
Scotland—and the leek raise its green 
over the sleeping-place of a 

elshman. The dreams of the poets 
would thus be converted into reality ; 
and the fabled transformations of mor- 
tals into flowers, be made evident to 
the most unlettered imagination, ‘The 
roses and the lilies of beauty, prema- 
turely snatched away, would, in this 
manner, bloom afresh in the lilies and 
the roses which decorated the graves of 
the fair ; and the reputation of virtues 
or talents, expand in pereunial luxuri- 
ance over the silent beds of those who 
were distinguished for wisdom or be- 
neficeuce. 

I am aware that the space necessary 
for the comfortable accommodation of 
the dead would require the providing 
of additional ground ; but as this Is al- 
ready imperiously required for the pres- 
ent population, and must be speedily 
procured in some shape or other, 
this objection to the proposed plan is 
easily got over. Besides, [ see no 
great harm, in the present poverty of 

the city funds, in making the over- 
crowded population of our church- 
yards pay the necessary expenses of 
the new arrangement. ‘The sale of the 
soil, to the depth of seven or eight feet, 
for the purposes of the farmer, would 
at the same time that it removed a seri- 
ous and alarming nuisance, increase 
the agricultural produce of the country 
for many years to come ; and the in- 
decency or the violation of feeling 
which such a measure might be 
thought to involve, vanishes at once, 
when it is considered how otten the 
soil is dug over, that the ashes of one 
individual may cover the body of an- 
other. ‘T'o the patriciic and public 
spirited, moreover, such violation of se- 
pulchral repose comes reccommended 
by many powerful considerations, 
The spendtbrift and the miser would 
thus become equally useful, in increas- 
ing thesupply of bread-corn ; and ma- 
ny a one, who in his life heeds did one 
charitabie deed, would be forced to 
contribute his mite to the raising of po- 
tatoes or oats for the poor. Public dep- 
redators would be made to retund some 
of their ill-acquired gains ; and the cir- 
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cle of humanity would be extended, 
and the duty of charity practically in- 
culcated, by the indiscriminate combi- 
nation of all to the common welfare, 

This violation, besides, can make 
but little difference to those good peo- 
ple in Edinburgh, who have been ac- 
customed to eat the mutton fattened on 
the graves of their fathers, or to be 
served withthe milk of cattle, for whom, 
with greater decency, the grass of the 
church-yard is periodically cut. A 
spike of corn js certainly a more deli- 
cate medium for the transformation of 
animal matterthan the stomach of a 
sheep ; and it strikes me as less revolt- 
ing, to reap the virtues of our ancestors 
in a field of corn, than to swallow them 
in the shape of fat mutton. The op- 
position of the clergy to the measure, 
which the loss of the pasturage would 
be sure to induce, might be compro- 
mised by an annual payment in money ; ; 
or the reverend gentlemen might be al- 
lowed to expose to sale the superabun- 
dant flowers which decked the graves 
of their parishioners, 

Finally, if a majority of my fellow 
citizens approve of the plan for mak- 
ing our churchyards a more becom- 
ing place for their last repose, they can 
very easily bring about its execution. 
They have only to meet, and unan- 
imously resolve, neither to die nor to 
be buried, till a place be prepared for 
their reception, which may indicate, by 
its more decent appearance, and mod- 
est ornament, that the grave is not the 
final, but only the temporary abode of 
human beings. The want of the neces- 
sary profits, made by the kirk-sessions, 
and the undertakers, on the rites of sep- 
ulture, would soon bring these com- 
mercial bodies to reason. And, even 
though a sufficient number of citizens 
should not be found, who were inclin- 
ed to live longer on the account, the 
managers of some of the dissenting 
chapels need only to purchase a piece 
of ground, and lay it out in the manner 
proposed, to break the monopoly—se- 
cure to themselves a sure and increasing 
fund, for the purposes of charity,—4 
by lessening the absurd expence, make 
it not so serious a matter for a poor mae 
to die. 
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CORNUCOPIA 


OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND REMARKABLE FACTS. 





Ovid tells us, in his Fasti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke off one horn against @ tree ; that his 
nurse Amalthea pieked it up, wreathed it with garlands, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus pre- 
sented it to young Jove, who made it his favourite play-thing. When he was grown up, and had acquired 
the dominien of the heavens, he remembered his horn of sweet-meats, made a constellation in memory of ity 
and promoted Amalthea to be the goddess of plenty, or fortune, whose symbol it became. This horn 18 
ealled * Cornucopia,’ and is feigned by the mythologists incessantly to shed a variety of good things. 





THE RULING PASSION. 
ANY thing may be believed of human 
wickedness ; but, let it be added, 
that nothing is incredible of human vir- 
tue : for, without this, we should libel 
human nature. Just so may any thing 
be believed of human folly and weak- 
ness ; for who is there without his ru- 
ling passion, too often a weak one.— 
What woman ever thought herself ugly ? 
What wit ever thought himself dull ? 
Who is without his hobby while living, 
and his peculiar regrets for a certain un- 
achieved something when dying ? But 
we are under the necessity of adducing 
only some of those authenticated mate- 
rials which may be supposed entertain- 
ing, or we could increase this paper by 
a discussion in a different way ; but 
that would be too grave for the purpose, 
and, after all, perhaps, unnecessary ; for 
mankind may he instructed while they 
are diverted, and,perhaps, this is the best 
mode after all of effecting such object. 


It is affirmed that St. Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, finding himself 
hear death, at the age of 76 years,wish- 
ed for a jittle delay, that he might finish 
avery obscure question, which he had 
begun, on the origin of the soul. Ifhe 
had obtained yet 76 yeers of life more, 
says Bartholinus, | doubt whether he 
could have made an end of such an 
obscure question, 


The Roman emperor Adrian compo- 
sed, in his last moments, the celebrated 
address to his soul, which Mr. Pope 
has so sublimely imitated, beginting 

‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,’ &e. 

Mademoiselle Bilberon, of Paris, had, 
all her life-time, a passion for anatomy, 
says Grimm, Sheattended the dissec- 
tions of dead bodies for a long time ; 
and, at length, got ion of such 
knowledge, that she moulded ajl the 
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parts of the human body in great per- 
fection. Sir John Pringle, who saw 
them, said that stench only was wanted 
to make them actual. But what a pro- 
pensity fora lady ! i 

Butlerfly Hunting.—In a letter from 
Mr. Brune to Mr. Rawlins, June 14, 
1735, in the Bodleian collection, he 
states, that one Mr. Vernon followed a 
butterfly nine miles before he could 
catch him ! 

N. T. Barthe, of Marseilles, was the 
author of the Selfish Man, and other 
dramatic pieces ; but he had one pro- 

ensity, extremely common among au- 
thors, of delighting to read his compo 
sitions to all who came in his waye 
Colardeau had been one of his friends, 
but, latterly, they had seldom met. 
Barthe, however, on hearing that Colar- 
deati was given over by the faculty, flew 
to his house, and finding him yet able 
to understand what was said to him, 
“« | am shocked,” said he, “to see you 
so ill, and yet I have a favour to ask of 
you; itis to hear me read my Selfish 
Man.”—* Consider, my friend,’ said 
Colardeau, ‘ I have only a few hours to 
live.’ —** Alas! yes, but thatis the very 
reason that makes me sO anxious tO 
koow your opinion of my piece.” He. 
pressed the subject so much, that the 
dying man was compelled to submit 5 
and after hearing it through, without 
interruption, ‘ Your character,’ said Co- 
lardeau, ‘ is only deficient in one essen- 
tial point.’—** What is it?” Barthe ip-. 
quired. ‘ Yes,’ rejoined Colardeau, 
with a smile, ‘it only wants the power 
of forcing a dying man to attend to the 
reading of a comedy in five acts.” 


« Curran’s ruling passion was his joke. 
Tn his last illness, his physician observ- 
ing in the morning, that he seemed to 
cough with more difficulty, he answer- 
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ed, ‘That is rather surprising, as I 
have been practising all night.’ 


Sophia Charlotte, first queen of Prus- 
sia, and sister to our George I, was a 
great character, beside being weil read 
in history, natural philosopby, theology, 
&e. She spoke most of the European 
languages with ease. Just belore her 
death, some of her friends wanted to in- 
troduce a Calvinist minister into ber 
apartment ; but she said to them, “Let 
me die in peace without disputing on 
this’ occasion.” One of her ladies of 
honour, of whom she was very fond, 
was dissolved in tears: ‘ Do not cry 
for me,” she said, “for I am now going 
to satisfy my curiosity on the principles 
of things, which Leibnitz could not ex- 
plain to me, on space,infinity, on being, 
on nothing ; and [am preparing for 
the king, my husband, the shew of my 
funeral, where he will have another op- 
portunity to display his magnificence.” 
Pollnitz says, that M. de la Bergerie, 
the minister of the French church, who 
assisted ‘her in her last moments, was so 
» Surprised at her courage and calmness, 
that he was moré attentive to hear than 
to exhort her. “I have,” said she, 
“* for twenty years seriously studied my 
religion, and have read the books that 
treated of it with too much application 
to be in any doubt as to my principles. 
You cannot mention any thing to me 
but what 1 have read ; and what you 
can say to me will certainly add nothing 
to my opinion.” She died in her thir- 
ty-seventh year, 


Jerome Cardan was an astrologer, 
and, among other things, foretold the 
time of his own death. Jerome, how- 
ever, being very well at the time his 
his prediction should have been fulfilled, 
aad loving his reputation better than his 
life, starved himself, that he might 

' his prediction. Bayle says, 
* Cardan was afraid of surviving the 
falsehood of his prognostics, and so ten- 
der of his honour? that he could not en- 
dure the reproach of having proved a 
false prophet, and wronging his profes- 
sion. Few people, in the like case, 
stand up with so much courage and af- 
fection for the honour of their art,” 


Thus did Cardan verify his ruling pas- 
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sion—a most extraordinary instance of 
astrological superstition aad vanity ! 


Alonzo Cano, a Spanish artist, may 
be literally said to have felt the rulin 
passion strong in death : for, when the 
priest, who attended him, presented the 
crucifix, he turned his eyes away, and 
refused to look at it, because the sculp- 
ture was so badly executed ! but asked 
for a plain cross, which, being brought 
to him, he devoutly embraced it, and 
expired !—Jacob’s Travels tn Spain. 

There have been instances, withia 
our own personal recollection, of two 
gentlemen, who, taking it into their 
heads to commit suicide, (a cowardly 
act,) by cutting their throats, have yet 
so cautiously placed themselves, as not 
to dirtany part of the room with their 
blood. Such was their still remaining 
love of cleanliness. 


Curiosity, it is said, is woman's ru- 
ling passion: we admit it not :—still 
the following goes far to fortify the as- 
sertion :—On April 25th, 1769, atCon- 
stantinople, the Turks were removing 
the standard of Mahomet, making a 
grand procession through the city : all 
Christians, upon this occasion, were 
forbid to appear in the streets or at their 
windows. But the wife and daughter 
of the Imperial minister, excited by cu- 
riosity, placed themselves at a secret 
window to observe the procession ; 
which was no sooner discovered by the 
Turks, than they attacked te ambassa- 
dor’s house, and endeavoured to force 
an entrance. But the servants of the 
minister opposing them, well armed, a 
dreadful fray ensued, in which no less 
than one hundred persons lost their 
lives, and the ambassador’s lady was 
very roughly treated. Some of the ri- 
oters dragged her down into the court- 
yard, and made preparations to strangle 
her; when a party of janissaries, who 
were despatched to her assistance by an 
aga in the neighbourhood, happily came 
and preserved her. Upon complaint 
being made of this outrage, by her hus- 
band, to the grand vizier, that minister - 
expressed great sorrow for the insult 
that had been offered, and assured bim 
he should have all the reparation It was 
possible to procure. A few hours after 
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the vizier sent the Imperial minister a 
rich present of jewels for his lady, and 
abag, which was found to contain the 
heads of the three principal rioters. 
Voltaire tells us, that Camoens was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Malabar, or 
Mecon, (in Cochin China, according 
to Mickle,) but swam ashore, holding 
up his poem, which he had mostly 
written at sea, in one hand, which other- 
wise had been, perhaps, lost for ever. 


M. de la Condamine displayed an 
insatiable curiosity to witness execu- 
tions: at that of Damien, be forced his 
way through the erowd, close to the 
executioners elbow, and there stood 
with pocket-book and pencil in hand, 
while, at every tug of the pincers, or 
blow of the iron-bar, he exclaimed,with 
agonizing impatience, “ Qu’est ce qu’il 
dit?” Les satellites de Maitre Charlot 
voulurent l’écarter comme un importuo ; 
mais le bourreau leur dit, “ Laissez, 
monsieur est un amateur,” —( Grimm. ) 
The exact story is told as of George 
Selwyn, and the same infernal ruling 
passion for seeing such sights proved to 
have belonged to him. 





The following instance is given us 
by Mr.Dutens :—“ The Duke de Cril- 
lon was at Avignon at the period when 
the Duke of Ormond died there ; and 
having entered his chamber at the very 
moment when the latter was dying, he 
had nearly been witness to e remarka- 
ble scene, which had just taken place, 
between the expiring nobleman, who 
was a true pattern of politeness, and a 
German baron, also one of the most po- 
lite men of his country. The duke, 
feeling himself dying, desired to be con- 
veyed to his arm-chair ; when, turning 
towards the baron, ** Excuse me, sir,” 
said he, “if I should make some 
gtimaces in your presence, for my pby- 
sician tells me, that Tam at the point of 
death.”---“* Ah, my lord duke !” replied 


the baron, “ J beg. that you will pot 


put yourself under any constraint on 
my account,” 


Baker, in his Chronicle, speaks of 
Henry Beaufort, cardinal of Winches- 
ter, who was extremely rich, crying out, 
upon his death-bed, in such speeches as 
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these : “‘ Fye—will not death be hired? 
Will money do nothing ? Must I die, 
that have such great riches? It the whole 
realm of England would save my life, 
I] am able either by policy to get it, or 
by riches to buy it!” 


The ruling passion may be as well 
exhibited at the fatal tree, as elsewhere ; 
and was once by a woman of the name 
of Dugoe, who was remarkably strong 
and masculine, but for all that she was 
cast for death for stripping her lodgings, 
in the year 1763. She once stabbed a 
man, in Newgate, who was evidence 
against her, Atthe place of execution, 
getting her hands loose, she. struggled 
with the executioner ; gave him such a 
blow on the breast as almost beat him 
down, and then disposed of her hat, 
clothes, and cardinal in spite of him, 


Mr. Day, the eccentric founder of 
Fairlop fair, bad a housekeeper, who 
had lived with bim for thirty years, and 
was equally eccentric. She had two 
very strong attachments: one to her 
wedding-ring and garments, and the 
other to tea, When she died, Mr.Day 
would not permit her ring to be taken 
off: he said, * If that was attempted, 
she would come to life again ;” and di- 
rected that she should be burned inher 
wedding-suit, and a pouad of tea in 
eacb hand: and these directions were 
literally obeyed. 


The study of grammar was the great 
passion of the Abbé Dangeau: one day 
somebody was talking to him of the ap- 
prehensions entertained that some great 
revolution was about to take place in 
public affairs; “ That may be,” said 
the abbé, ** but whatever Iam 
extremely rejoiced that I have in my 
portfolio at least thirty-six conjugations 
perfectly completed.” 

The ruling passion, or the current of 
the matrimonial gale, must i 
have blown due east with Mr. Powell, 
who, in the year 1776, married Miss. 
Elizabeth East, being the fourth wife 


he had married of the same name ! 


When Fabre d’ Eglantine, one of the 
French revolutionists, was in. prison,the 
thing which seemed to trouble him most 
was, that he had left an uppublished 
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comedy among his manuscripts, and ap- 
prehended Billaud Varennes would pub- 
lish it as his own. 

The ruling passion of a Frenchman 
is—‘ Our fine France!’ 'T'o this na- 
tional vanity truth itself must give way, 
experience bite the dust. Hear St. Foir! 
‘In three or four thousand years the 
names of the other nations, who inhabit 
Europe, will scarce be known ; where- 
as our language will be the learned lan- 
guage, and will be taught to children. 
Every one will pride himself in being 
acquainted with our history, and in enu- 
merating the celebrated names of our 
kings and heroes ; the softness and po- 
liteness of owr manners will be admired 
by posterity,’ &c. 

Dr. Paul Hiffernan, an author of no 
celebrity, was, however, not only an ec- 
centric character, but evinced the ruling 
passion more strongly than any other 
we can quote. Sober or drunk, no one 
ever knew his residence : he frequented 
coffee-houses, and had his letters ad- 
dressed there, but he ever adroitly eva- 
ded letting any one know where he 
lodged. ‘The wits and wags of the day 
tried every expedient, but in vain. Me. 
Dossie, secretary to the Duke of North- 
umberland, used to spend his evenings 
at Slaughter’s coffee-house, and be had 
the eccentric, or odd, way of insisting 
upon seeing the last of the company 
home ; and, as Hiffernan was no starter 
from the bottle, they were frequently 
the last. The latter, however, had the 
address to defeat his friend’s politeness ; 
for finding that ‘ apologies,’ and ‘ de- 
clining the friendly office,’ ‘that he 
lodged a long way off, &c., all in vain, 
he then fairly set out towards the City : 
Dossie persisted till he got to St. Paul’s 
church-yard : “ Pray, doctor, do you 
live much farther ?”—* Oh yes, sir !” 
says the doctor, ‘‘and on that account I 
told you it would be giving you a great 
deal of trouble.” This revived the oth- 
er’s civility, and on they marched till 
they reached the RoyalExchange. Here 
the question was asked again, when the 
doctor, who found him lagging, and 
thought he could venture to name some 
place, replied, that “ he lived at Bow.” 
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This answer decided the contest t Mr, 
D. confessing he was not able to walk 
so far, and wishing the doctor a good 
night, walked back to his_lodgings near 
Charing Cross with great composure, 
And as soon as Mr. Dossie had fairl 
got the start, Dr. H. walked home to 
his own lodgings in one of the little 
courts in St. Martin’s Lane. 

Poor Paul was singularly improvi- 
dent ; and, when the hour of sickness 
came on, was entirely dependent on the 
generosity of his friends ; and as they 
did not at all times know his precise 
situation, his poverty would cause him 
tocrawl out. Calling one morning ata 
friend’s house, tie was so faint and spir- 
itless, that he was unable to walk up to 
the drawing-room : be was told in as 
delicate a way as possible, ‘ that, as 
sickness always brought on additional 
expenses, if he would give his friend his 
address, he would very readily lend bim 
a guinea per week until he recovered !’ 

The doctor received the promise of 
the loan with becoming gratitude, but 
referred him for his address to the usual 
place, “* The Bedford coffee-house.”— 
* My dear doctor,’ says the other, * this 
is no time totrifle. I assure you,in the 
most solemn manner, | do not make 
this inquiry from any impertinent curi- 
osity, or idle wish, to extort a secret 
from you under your present circum- 
stances ; my only reason is, for the 
quicker despatch of sending you any 
thing that may be needful.” ‘The doc- 
tor still expressed his gratitude witha 
sigh, and ardent gripe of the hand, but 
left the house referring his friend to— 
the Bedford coffee-house. It was in 
vain to expostulate further: the gen- 
tleman sent on the two following Sat- 
urdays a guinea each day, sealed up in 
a letter ; but on the third Saturday, no 
messenger arriving to receive it, upoo 
inquiry, it was found he was no more, 
having died the preceding evening. 


Handel’s early oratorios were but 
thinly attended. That great composet 
would himself, however, often joke up- 
on the emptiness of the house, which,he 
said, ‘ would make de moosic sound all 
de petter. 
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Hearne the antiquarian.—We insert 
a prayer of his, exemplifying his char- 
acter in a very remarkable way, ‘ O 
most gracious and merciful Lord God, 
wonderful in thy providence ; I return 
all possible thanks to thee, for the care 
thou hast always taken of me. [I con- 
tinually meet with singular instances of 
this thy providence, and one act yester- 
day, when I unexpectedly met with three 
old MSS. for which, in a particular 
manner, I return my thanks !”—We 
never met with an anecdote more stri- 
kingly illustrative of the ruling passion 
than this of simple Hearne’s, 


La Mothe de Vayer ever showed a 
most extraordinary fondness for the re- 
lations of voyagers, and of every infor- 
mation from foreign countries. This 
propensity he retained till death; and 
the last words which he uttered to a 
friend, who attended on his last mo- 
ments, were, “‘ Have you heard, my dear 
sir, any news from the great Mogul 2” 





Cardinal Mazarin (like the dissimu- 
lating Tiberius) carried his courtier-like 
love of mystery and falsehood even into 
his death-bed. He sent for the Prince 
of Condé, and told him something in 
confidence, which that prince was quite 
inclined to believe, perceiving the dying 
state of hiseminence. Buta very short 
time after his death sufficed to prove, to 
his utter astonishment, that, even in that 
awful situation, the cardinal bad not 
told him one word of truth. 


The anecdote of Anne Oldfield, a 
celebrated actress, who, in her last mo- 
ments, was so entirely engrossed with 
the dress in which she should be array- 
ed after her death, puts us in mind of a 
similar anecdote of the French Princess 
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deCharolais, Although, in the agonies 
of death, it was easier to bring her tore- 
ceive the last sacraments, than to take 
off her rouge : no longer able. to resist 
the entreaties of her confessor, she at 
length consented—* But in this case,” 
said she to her attendant woman, “ give 
me some other ribands ; you know that, 
without rouge, yellow ribands look 
frightful on me.” ‘The last words of 
Mis. Oldfield were, ** One would not 
look like a fright after one’s death,” —or, 
according to Pope, 

One would not sure look ugly when one’s dead, 
And—Betty !—give these checks a little red ! 


Sir Joshua Reynolds declared as fol- 
lows to Mr. Northcote, “ That to pro- 
cure a really fine picture, by Titian, he 
would be content to sell every thing he 
possessed in the world to raise money 
for its purchase ;” adding, with empha- 
sis, “I would be content to ruin mysvlf.” 


But never was the ruling passion 
more displayed than by a poor Swiss, 
who was in the mad-bouse of Zurich. 
He was rather afflicted by imbecility 
than madness, and was allowed his oc- 
casiona! liberty, which he never abused. 
All his happiness consisted in ringing 
the bells of the parish-church ; of this 
he was somehow deprived, and it plun= 
ged him, into despair. At length he 
sought the governor, and said to him, 
‘ I come, sir, to ask a favour of you, 
I ased to ring the bells ; tt was the only 
thing in the world in which I could 
make myself useful, but they will not let 
me doit any longer. Do me then the 
pleasure of cutting off'my head ; I can- 
not do it myself, or I would save you 
the trouble.” Such an appeal produced 
his re-establishment in his former bhon- 
ours, aud—he died ringing the bells. 





Paragraphs. 


(From the English Magazines, &c. June 1821.) 


Our readers will be entertained by the pe- 
Tusal of Two Letters to Lord Byron, by the 
Rev. W. L. Bow.es, in answer to his 
Lordship’s letter. Whether poetry be more 
indebted to what is sublime and beautiful in 
nature or in art, is the vexata questio, and 
Whatever opinion the reader may form far 

imself he will agree that Mr. Bowles shews 
great alacrity and spirit in the contest, and 
d my very good fight. Mr. B. seems to be 
tlighted with the opportunity of entering 


into a controversy with the noble Lord, and 
certainly upon many points pushes bim very 
hard. The letters are well written, with a 
fluency which shews them to have been 
thrown off in the warmth of the moment, and 
the thorough = humour which pervades 
them pleases the more, when contrasted with 
the usual bitterness of similar productions, 
from which indeed Lord Byron’s letter is 
not altogether free. . 

A novel feature of the month, is the pres- 
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ence of the Madagascar Prince, Rataffe, 
brother of King Radama, of that island, who 
had been atvedced to the King. His per- 
son is good, his manners ret uwworthy of his 
rank, and he converses in tolerable French. 
His brother has likewise applied for mis- 
sionaries and mechanics to instruct his peo- 
ple not only in religion, but in the arts of civ- 
ilized life. By these means we may acquire 
some knowledge of the interior of that vast 
island, which is now an utter blank in geog- 
raphy. It is erroneously stated in the 
newspapers that he is king over the whole 
island, but this is a mistake. It contains 
two or three sovereignties avd numberless 
chiefs, who are in a great measure indepen- 
dent. Forsome curious particulars of these 
pee: we referthe reader to the tenth num- 

er of the Journal of Voyages and Travels. 

In the lately published transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay is an account 
of a surgical case, in which the loss of a por- 
tion of bene in the arm of an Arab has been 
supplied through the dexterity of a native 
surgeon, by a silver tube. 

We have pleasure in calling attention to 
Messrs. Browett and Co’s discovery for the 
prevention of Mildew iu Canvass, at a time 
when the immense property vested in ship- 
ping is suffering severely from the ruinous di- 
minution of freightage. Their process pre- 
vents mildew in flaxen and hempen canvass 
of every description: not only in those 
kinds of canvass which are whitened by 
bleaching, but the browner kinds are also se- 
cured by th's process from mildew, whether 
in use or laid upin store. An opportunity is 
thus given of using with safety those kinds of 
brown canvass which, when made of good 
materials and eveu!y woven, are stronger 
than the Coker canvass, and have been ex- 
cluded from use ov board the superior class 
ofships solely from their liability to mil- 
dew. Messrs. Aikin, Babington and Mar- 
cet, certify in regard to the just principles 
of the preparations, while experiments 
made in the Royal Navy tor several years, 
conducted by the orders of the Navy Board 
under the care of their own officers on the 
coast of Africa, America and Newfoundland, 
amply prove the efficacy of Messrs. Brow- 
ell’s discovery. 

An Englishman of the name of Cochrane, 
has reached Irkutsk on foot, on his road to 
America, by the north east promontory of 
Asia. On the thirteenth of September last, 
he had travelled 8,000 versts, in 123 days, 
entirely on foot, and sleeps in the open air, 
and wears nothing but nankeen breeches. 

Mr. A. A. Watts has in the press Speci- 
mens of the Living Poets, with biographical 
and critical prefaces. The work will be 
comprized in two volumes crown octavo ; to 
which wil] be added an appendix containing 
notices of those poets who have died within 
a few years. 

Mr. Campbell, the Missionary, whase 
former travels into South Africa are before 
the public, has lately retarned after another 
journey equally interesting. He penetrated 
800 miles from Cape Town, a greater dis- 
tance than any other traveller whose good 
fortune it has been to return, and considera- 
bly beyond Latakoo. Several new and 
large towns were discovered. The popula- 
tion of some of these amount to 10,800 or 
12,000 persons; the people friendly and do- 
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cile, possessing much skill in the manufacto.. 
ry of pottery, in smelting of iron, and other 
useful arts; besides so intelligent as to know 
the value, and wish for, the introduction of 
better informed artizaus, They have like. 
wise desired missionaries to be sent to them, 
a wish which will be doubtless complied with 
by the directors of that society. 

Shortly will be published in 4to with thir. 
y plates aud maps, a copious History of 

razil, including more particularly its Ge- 
ography and Commerce, by Mr. James Hen- 
derson, recently returned from S. America, 

Mr. Busby, the architect, is preparing a 
Description of all the principal State Pris- 
ons or Peviteutiaries, in the United States of 
America. The work will be illustrated 
with plans and views of those establishments, 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, which were visited by Mr. B in 
the years 1818 and 1819. 

There is at this time on sale, at the Muse- 
um of Mr. ACKERMANN ip the Strand, Lon- 
don, one of the most splendid specimens of 
Bibliography which has ever perhaps been 
offered tothe world. It consists of the His- 
tory of Westminster Abbey, published by 
Mr. A. and this copy is characterised by the 
following circumstances: the letter press is 
on vellam, the 84 original drawings by our 
first artists have been introduced, the titles 
of the drawings and of the volumes are by 
the late Mr. Tomkins, and the binding unites 
every point of magnificence, baving cost no 
less than £278. The total cost of the three 
volumes in drawings, vellum, writing and 
binding, has been £1796 ; but the proprietor 
gratified with the honour of preparing such a 
book, asks no more than £1500 for it. 


ANIMAL SOCIABILITY. 

Me. Editor, June 1821. 
Sir,---I~ the first volume of your excellent 
and entertaining miscellany, is an article, 
entitled, ** Instinctive Animosity of Animals 
doubtfal.”” Meeting lately with a similar in- 
stance, I have been induced to send it for 
insertion. 

On visiting a friend lately, he observed, 
that he had a wonderful family of rather op- 
posite characters, dwelling together, whic 
he shewed me; this was a female cat, and 
foitr young rabbits, which she was suckling 
with her own kitten, Itappears from the 
account which he gave me, that the cat, 4 
few days before, had four kittens. About 
the same time, a rabbit, that he had in the 
house, brought forth four young ones ais: 
but the mother dying, they were induced to 
try to rear the young ones, bY giving them 
milk, &c. They, however, found, in the 
course of a day or two, that they refused (0 
take any food, in consecuence of which, ™Y 
friend drowned three of the kittens, and put 
the young rabbits to the cat, who immedi- 
ately began to lick, and invite them to suck, 
which, to his astonishment, they did. They 
are at present very well, and. bid fair ' 
make fine rabbits. © The cat which has thus 
acted the part of a parent, caresses them, 
and appears very fond of them; and they 
run about the room with the old cat and her 
kitten, and amuse the family with their gam 
bols: nor has she shown the least animosity, 
but suffers them to jump upon her back, 40 
practise a thousand playful tricks, tothe ® 
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small astonishment of my friend and his vis- 
itors ! 

: 1 must confess, that I have been at a loss 
toaccount for the circumstance; and had I 
not heen an eye-witness of the fact, I should 
certainly have felt disposed to doubt its real- 
ity. These things have given rise te a train 
of reflections in my Own mind, respecting 
the animosity that appears to exist in the 
world, among the animal tribes. I would 
therefore beg leave to propose the following 

uestions 3--- 

Isthe animosity discoverable between an- 
imals, instinctive, or not? If instinctive, 
as some of our naturalists assert, why is 
there sometimes a manifestation of a con- 
trary disposition? and if not instinctive, 
from what cause does the animosity origin- 
ate? An answer to these inquiries by some 
of your able correspondents, will very much 
eblige your constant reader, NEANIAS, 


An Essay on the Utility of Sea-Bath- 
ing,&c. By J. W. Wiliams, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Mr. Williams isnot the first who 

has treated the subject of bath- 
jag as connected with the doctrine of 
animal heat. ‘This is a department of 
his work, which he seems most mature- 
lyto have investigated, and therefore 
he speaks upon it with decision and as- 
surance. We submit the following 
quotation, as expressing the author’s 
views upon this particular; for which 
we beg leave to make the author him- 
self responsible, 


“It may not be unseasonable to repeat 
the conclusion to which our enquiries led us, 
when treating on the use of the cold bath in 
health, viz. to avoid the erroneous and mis- 
chievous custom of cooling, before the act of 
bathing. We have, we trust, fully shown, 
that a large demand on the vital energies, in 
such a state of exhaustion, would occasion a 
Wasteful expenditure of the natural strength, 
andexpose the body to the most serious ef- 
fects. In these resorts of the invalid, (wa- 
tering-places,) we too frequently see per- 
‘ous slowly walking down to the sea side, 
lestthey should become heated, and even re- 
Posing with careful solicitude en the open 
beach, exposed tothe keen blast entil H 
ire cool enough to bathe. Of all errors, 
in 's one of the most fatal; and it were 
aes like Falstaff, to plunge into the wa- 
cers * Says hot,” than to enfeeble the liv- 


ng forces of the system by so baneful a piece 
o caution,” 


The Kissay contains a particular enu- 
meration of those maladies, which 
ating is calculated to remove or alle- 
“late. Nervous diseases, scrophula, 
soul, rheumatism, epilepsy, indigestion, 
aid many more of the evils which af- 
lctand thin our species, are brought 


‘ward ; many observations are made: 
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upon their causes, natures, &c.; and 
the manner in which bathing acts to 
their cure is pointed out, 

Mr. Williams, while he prescribes 
bathing as a remedy in nervous cases, 
has the candour to acknowledge that the 
hypochondriac is often indebted to 
the change, the society, and the recrea- 
tions of a watering-place, for the bep- 
efit he experiences; and this conces- 
sion he illustrates with the following 
whimsical story. 


“The celebrated Sydenham, was once 
much perplexed with a low-spirited patient 
for whose relief he had exhausted all the re- 
sources of his art: but he had the penetra- 
tion to discover, that if Le could furnish him 
with a motive of sufficient interest to divert 
the current of his ideas from the cherished 
theme, he might procure him relief. The 
nobleman was therefore informed, that 
there dwelt at Inverness in Scotland, a 

hysician of great and deserved celebrity, 
in the cure of the disorder under which he 
suffered ; and Sydeaham told his titled pa- 
tient, since he could do no more for bim, he 
would give hima letter to carry to the more 
skilful Dr. Robinson. The nobleman seized 
the idea with eagerness, immediately pre- 
pared for his long journey, and from the 
strong interest of a new motive and pursuit, 
and the various engagements on the road, he 
had forgotten his malady before he reached 
Inverness. On his arrival in that town, no 
Dr. Robinson could be found, after the 
strictest search, and the abused invalid re- 
solved to hasten back to London, to load bis 
ae ingee with reproaches, for having wil- 
ully deceived him. With this paramount 
idea in his mind, which occupied the place 
of his former association of distempered no- 
tions, he reached bome, and instantly sum- 
moned Sydenham to his presence, and de- 
manded how he dared to abuse his confidence 
in sending him on such a fool’s errand! Syd- 
enham gravely asked, if he found himself 
relieved ? The patient replied, that he was 
now well, but he had not to thank him-or Dr. 
Robinson for it, and continued his severest 
invectives, &c.” 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH---sUNE 16, 1821. 
Day and another vs. Brown. 

This was an action by Messrs. Day & Mar- 
tin, blacking-makers, of Holborn against the 
defendant, Henry Brown, for an imitation 
of their label. The trick was discovered by 
a typographical error in the counterfeit: the 
damages were laid at £1000. 

’ Mr. Scarlett felt no hesitation in opening 
the case,as one of the darkest which had ever 
been presented to a jury. Quicquid agunt 
homines, were words which had biazed upon 
the proscenium of a theatre ; and perhaps the 
same motto might be equally germane to the 
parties of a court of justice ; a stage upon 
which the scene was varied even from the pa- 
lace to the pot-house, and where almost eve- 
ry character, from the prince to the pedler, 
in tura presented himself to public attention, 
Of counsel certainly it might be said with 
truth that one man in his time played many 








‘i 


but it would not be thrown away au 
jury ; he did feel it his duty to adda sen- 
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parts ; labouring in their vocation, they lent 
their aid alike to all ;---and the man who 
was the opponent of royalty to-day, might 
stand up for the right of a chimney-sweeper 
tomorrow. To introduce the present plain- 
tiffs formally to the jury, would scarcely 
(Mr. Scarlett thought) be requisite; for who, 
with the slightest pretension to polish, could 
be unacquainted with the names of Day & 
Martin ? Could it be necessary of these gen- 
tlemen to say, that, by stooping to the feet, 
they had raised themselves to the head of so- 
ciety? Needed it to be observed in the 
year 1891, that their fame had spread through 
every climate where shoes weye made of 
leather ?---Did not their puffs and poems 
(passing even those of Pac. wood) astutiate 
every newspaper of the day? and would not 
they themselves go down to posterity the 
blackest, yet the brightest, characters of the 
age? The jury were men; and they would 
know mankind. The jury wore boots; and 
they would know the merits of Martin’s 
blacking ; of that inestimable fluid,---dark 
as the jetty plumage of that bird whose name 
the maker bore. But fame raised enemies; 
success raised rivals; and,even as with oth- 
ers, so had it fared with the present plaintiffs. 
Pretenders had put up for public favour ; 
people had been poisoned for a while with 
their pernicious preparations; but frail as 
their own bottles had been their standing in 
the trade; like those bottles they had bro- 
ken; and the long hands of sweeping as- 
signees had left nota hamper behind. Yet 
there was one--and now the learned counsel 
came to the gravament of his case---there 
was one man who played a deeper game. 
An envious oilman dwelt near Golden-square, 
who saw and grudzed the plaintiff’s rising 
fortunes. The caitiff’s name was Brown ; 
and he could make a liquid which he called 
black, but which, like him, was brown. 
Each flask, like Pandora’s box, contained 
a thousand ilis; it burned up good men’s 
shoes, cid harm to harness, and, lustreless, 
defied the sweating valet’s toil. To sell this 
villanous composition, however, was Brown’s 
Chiefvst care; and how did the jury think 
the wicked end had been attained? Kuow- 
ing that his own name would bring no ae 
ers, the man of guile resolved to take anoth- 
er’s: he printed a quantity of labels in imi- 
tation of the labels of the plaintiffs ; pasted 
them at leisure upon his spurious bottles ; 
and uttered his own base compound to the 
world, as the genu:ne_ blacking of the illus- 
trious Day & Martin. Even thus did error 
steal into authority ; and thus was High 
Holborn cheated of its homage! The means 
by which the fraud in question had been car- 
ried into effect, would be sufficiently detailed 
in the course of the evidence; but, upon the 
effect and character of the deceit, a few 
words might be permitted. The plaintiffs 
did not ask vindictive damages, but the de- 
fendant, they submitted, was a double tres- 
passer ; at ounce, a depreciator of their ines- 
imable ware, and a destroyer of the shoes 
id boots of the community. And there 
was another topic to which Mr. Scarlett 
advert---his comment would be na 

n the 


tence as to the influence of such condact up- 
on the eral interests of trade. It would 


- be painful to say that the high and honoura- 


ble feeling which had distinguished British 
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commerce was on the decline; but the plain. 
tiffs'were not the only persons who within 
the last few years had suffered by mean and. 
piratical practices. There wasa Mrs. La- 
zenby who had discovered a pickle so piquant: 
as to tickle the palates of all the aldermen 
in London---she had been unable to keep 
possession of her own name. A Mr. Cox 
too, the inventor of a most delicious sauce 
[that, we understand, with which a man 
might eat his own father]}---Mr. Cox had 
been obliged to defend himself at law: and 
the learned counsel really apprehended, un- 
less the jury made an example of the present 
defendant, that some rogue would go down 
into the couutry, redden his face, put on a 
powdered wig, and call himself Mr. Scarlett; 
or, playing the same trick upon the learned 
Solicitor General. receive all those fees and 
emoluments of office to which that learned 
gentleman stood entitled. 

Mr, E. Custance had been many years in 
the habit of using Day & Martin’s blacking. 
He bought a bottle of blacking, (purporting 
to be of Day & Martin’s manufacture) from 
the defendant Brown. Finding it vile stuff, 
he carried it to the house of the plaintiffs in 
High Holborn, who abjured it. 

_James Barton proved the purchase of a 
similar bottle. 

The grim counterfeits were then put in. 

Thomas Richardson was printer to the 
plaintifis. Their labels were printed froma 
stereotype plate. Ye could swear that the 
Jabels on the spurious bottles were not priat- 
ed from the plate of the plaintiffs. There 
were several typographical errors: among 
others, the word * inestimable’’ in the true 
bill, stood “* inestmiable” in the counterfeit. 

Richard Brown, first cousin to the defend- 
ant, admitted treat he had got about 2,400 la- 
belsstruck off froma plate which was sup- 
plied to him by the detentaet. 

_ Mr. Denman addressed the jury in mitiga- 
tion, but called no witnesses. 

The Lord Chief Justice thengbt it a case 
not for vindictive, but certainly for reasona- 
ble damages. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs 
~--damages £15. 
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